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Editor's Notes 



Nearly a decade ago and by an act of good fortune, I came to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and the National Endowment for the Humanities' (NEH) 
Office of Planning. From this well-placed site, I see a stdaS^ flow of pil- 
grims performing the rites of a Washington passage, visits with their 
congressmen and the appropriate fe'deral agencies, such as short 
stops at the relevant association, and then excursions to-the Smithson- 
ian and other locales to pay homage. 

Shortly after arriving, I received several individuals from com*' 
munity colleges. They'instruqted me on the critical role their institu- 
tions play in providing high-quality, low-cpsf postsecondary education. 
This servic^, they hastened to add, included the liberal arts. 

Like Chaucer's narrator in The Canterbury Tales, I played the role 
of host. I listened intently, I made sure the pilgrims were comfortable, I 
a^ed sympathetic yet probing questions. I knew these travelers pos- 
sessed a wealth of information that rarely finds its way into periodic^ll 
literature. 

Among" the visitors were a community college administrator, a 
faculty member, a representative from another government agency, 
and a researcher. Their opinions, ^an^cdotes, and statistical data per- 
suaded me that I did not know anywhere near enough.about these insti- 
tutions. 

I niUst confess that my conversion to their view did not occur 
-with that visit." The visitors persiladed^me of my ignorance. I wantecj to 
know more. 

r recall thinking at the time that tUese individuals were wise to 
the ways of public policy. Their rhetoric was appealing, but I knew 
very little, in fact, I had not been to a community college oth^r than for 
social visits when I was a student. 

My site visits p^-oduced a further confusion. When I was host, I 
tended to listen, I ctosed my office door and a^ked for m.y calls to be 
held. On the canjpus, there w|is no such quiet dialogue. The colleges 
vibrated, the messages were as much nonverbal as verbal. Yet, energy 
and rhetoric alone were still not all that persuasive. For one so used to 

V 

While the editor* of this volume directs the National Endowment for the 
Humanities* research on conditions tn the humanities, this volume docs not necessarily 
reflect the views of the agency and should not be taken to suggest current, past, or 
future directions in policy/ or funding. 
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sheets of paper and quieter encounters, numlDers helped immeasur- 
ably'. ' ^ 

Let me cite the most recent American Council on Education sur- 
^ , vey of four humanities disciplines-English and American literature, 
history, modern languages, and philosophy -revealing the real ^take 
this nation has in its community colleges as providers yf liberal learning! 

1. In the four disciplines, it is estimated .that 21 million credit 
hours were taken and, of these, 87 percent {nearly nine out 
of every ten) were in the lower division or first two years of 
college. 

2. Of the approximately 18 million lower-division credit hou^, 
y 7 million, or 40 percent, were taken at two-year colleges. 

3. Specifically in English and American litecature, nearly half ^ 
of the 10.2 million lower-division credit hours were taken in 
two-year colleges. 

These numbers have a presence ^hat rhetoric cannot achieve. 
Rhetoric invites our fleeting attention; the foregoing statistics com- 
mand more than a passing nod. But once,our attention is gained, what 
' then? 

My hope here is that the concerned individual will be instructed ^* 
by the voices of experience. These voices tell tales of the current ways 
" in which community colleges^^tre providing services and offer ad^vice to 
those seeking td upgrade their approaches to liberal learning. 

^ Included here are accounts of the efforfs of individuals and insti- 
tutions to serve liberal arts education. All ^^are a belief that liberal 
learning is important and that community colleges have a responsibil- 
^ ity to provide this form of education. 

What constitutes the liberal arts? Here, the authors, more often 
than not, agree. The liberal arts encompass those introfductory courses 
in the basic disciplines — mathematics, natural and sdcial scieAes, the 
arts, and humanities- vWiile embracing both substantive knowledge 
and general skills and also serving to enlighten individuals' pursuits. 

What works? What is needed today? Wj^at are the inherent as 
well as the contemporary impediments to liberal arts programs? These ^ 
questions receive divergent answers. 

The authors speak from their own experiences; chapters are not 
' limited to description. They are tales, then, in the best sense of the 
' term. Each conVeys a set of facts, impressions, and values about liberal 
learning. 

^ The first two chapters provide a context for those that follow. 
Myron Marty's chapter, "Mainstreams and Maelstroms," reviews the 
many institutional, financial, and demographic forces — the maelstroms — 
challenging the established practices, structures, and outlooks — the 

* 
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mainstream — of community colleges. Then, Jack Friedlander reviews 
the extant data on students and their participatiofi in liberal arts courses. 

The next four chapters (by Ruth Shaw, Sharon Thomas, Ste- 
phen Curtis, and Donald Barshis) describe how particular communit) 
colleges are treating the various aspects of the libera] arts^urriculum — 
what indiv iduals should know by the time the) graduate, special effor^^ 
to serve the influx of academically talentecj students,-^ the role of inter- 
disciplinary courses, and mastery learning. There h much similarity 
among these institutions in their concer^i, commitment, and innova- 
tion. These institutions are attempting to Respond to some of the basic 
challenges and doing so whereat counts — m the classroom. For each, 
the term community is not a misplaced modilfi^er. 

In Chapter Seven, C)ennis Peters emphasizes the critical differ- 
ence community participation can m^ke in bom .the formal business of 
pedagogy and the informal, ad hoc activities tnat infuse renewed spirit 
in and purpose to the lives of educators. Pelers' "Humanizing the 
Humanities" is a tale that pcoppts optimism. \ 

Apart from the comifiunity, where can the faculty and adminis- 
tratjt)rs of a community college turn for advice anq guidance? There are 
three forms of support systems. For the faculty, there^ are the learned 
'and professional societies, for the institutions and administrators, there 
is the professional community college association, and finally', for 
everyone concerned, there are public and prjvate agencies, funding 
institutions, and the media. It is these institutions to which the^commu- 
nity colleges' claims for service must^e directed. 

Donald Schmeltekopfs chapter might well be titled "Present at 
the Creation." It is the voic^ of purpose and commitment that retells 
the reasons for and serv ices provided by a new association, and directly 
addresses the professional status of sx>mmunity college faculty. 

Thp reader is invited to read and compare the accounts of 
Schmeltekopf and Roger Yarrington s and Judith Howard's description 
of the American Associanon of Community and Junior Colleges proj- 
ect. One is a tale of a new association, the other a tale of an established 
service organization. Both organizations are attempting to serve a com- 
mon purpose — the revitalization of the liberal arts. The variance in 
methods, strategies, and energy reminds us of the underlying c6inplex- 
ity in seeking innovation. Different institutions require and can use 
quite diverse language and means to achieve complementary ehds. 

Next, John Terrey reminds us that atten;ipts to compete for 
available funds have dimensions that are bureaucratic. This need not 
be construed as good or bad; it is simpl^ a fact of life. * 

There are spirit, ideas, and variance of opinions presented in 
this sourcebook. My hope is that these writers* exjjeriences will help 



Stmt the reader to play host for other pilgrimages toward a better- 
informed, m'ore intelligent order. The authors and I believe that greater 
exposure t\) the liberal arts will insfill greater resp^t for past achieve- 
ments and a mpre^infdrmed sense of What constitutes progress, things 
of value, and a productive use of one's time. 

- ' ^ " Stanley F. Turesky 

, ' * Editor * 



/ 

SlanUjf K Turesky is the assistant director, Evaluation and ' 
Assessmtnt Studies, Office o^ Planning and, Policy Assessment, / 
' National Endowment jdr the Humanities. 
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The Jive mainstreams that have characterized the community college 
philosophy for several decades need to be joined by a sixth-- ^ 
a general education mainstream. Maelstroms evident in community 
college waters could lead to such an eventuality. 



Mainstreams and Maelstroms 

Myron A, Marty 



Students in community colleges test the limits of the community college 
philosophy every day. Does the community college have enough back- 
bone to serve the interests of the large middle mass in the community 
college populations? Is it resilient enough to work efiecrively for stu- 
dents at both ?nds of the spectrum — the able and eager student as well 
as the academically disabled, the indifferent,, and the overextended stu- 
dent? Is it adaptable enough to take into account the needs of the young 
an<4^the old, the full-time students and the part-timers? Is it capable of 
responding to changing concerns through the years? 

Teachers, too, put this philosophy to the test, some by honoring 
it too unqiicstioningly, others by ignoring it. So do those who pro- 
pound it in formal orientation meetings and in-service seminars (as I 
did during the eight years when the division I chaired grew from thir- 
teen to thirty-one faculty members), as well as in books and articles 
where it unfortunately acquires a mystagogical quality. This philoso- 
phy has been transformed on occasion in^ojsomething static rather than 
dynamic, rigid rather than flexible, dated rather than timeless. In some 
instances, mindless advocacy of the community collie philosophy 
strips it of Its meaning entirely, because it is put forth as an abstraction 
and shows little, regard for the students who -€u;ej^ts integral con- 
• ccrn. ^ 

Q S- P- T^fwky (Ed.). v^Vmjwi*; <*r New Direct k>ni , ^ * c 
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Mainstreams ' . 

The community coUege philosophy encompasses five program 
offenngs that make community colleges distinctive institutions. Refer- 
nng to these offerings as mainstreams provides the metaphor- for evalu- 
atmg them and arguing for the introduction of a si^th mainstream. A 
number of maelstroms evident iir community college waters could lead 
to such an eventuality^. Before examining these maelstroms, there are 
some questions about the existing mainstreams: Where do the main- 
streams flow? How deep are they, and how broad? How fast do they - 
flow? What are their origins? To what do they lead? Whaf happens 
when they cross? Who travels in them? What do they carry with them? 
How do we maintain their channels? How do we handle the difflcultv. 
of navigatirig their varied routes and currents? ' 

But raismg these questions strengthens the metaphor by which 
we review them. First, there is t^e 'college paral!|j*program main- 
stream. The irony in that term is amusing; If community colleges are' 
colleges, how could our programs be college parallel? This is probably 
the least carefully conceptualized of all the mainstreams. The emphasis 
in this mainstream is supposedly on a liberal education in preparation 
for transferring to a four-year or senior institution. Through the years, 
this mainstream has come to resemble the Platte River in' my native 
state of Nebraska: It is mile wide .and an inch deep. The questions 
posed above do not yield satisfying answers when thoy are applied to 
^^jhis mainstream. 

The second mainstream is called by various names -career 
occupational, vocational, and technic?!. At first one might think that 
the questions about this mainstream can be answered more satisfactor- 
ily, since it flows along like the Wide Missouri. But where I grew up 
the Wide Missouri was known ^s the Big Muddy, a characterization 
that IS not inappropriate. Viewed from a distance this mainstream 
seems more the product of enthusiasms and expediericies than of clear 
thinking. 

The compensatory/remedial/developmental mainstream seems 
to be half basis, half delta. It draws water from everywhere and flows 
slowly, at the mercy of th^ tides and deterred by silt deposits, into the 
ocean. Too oftenpthose who have traveled in it become missing per- 
sons. The tides of opinion today seem to emphasize this stream, but 
they will turn, patience will be lost, and even community colleges will 
find It difficult to justify spending large sums to keep the channels 
open. Responsibility fol- education in the basics will necessarily be 
assigned to earlier levels of schooling. 
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The community service/continuirjg education/adult education/^ 
lifelong learning mainstream seems to be made up entirely of tributar- 
ies. The springs of interest that feed its tributaries in one season dry up 
in the next. But n^w springs and new tributaries will appear elsewhere. 
This is a stream, such as it is, that' essentially serves the moment, 
although.the way it serves the moment ma) play an important part in 
achieving the long-term goals of tlibse who row in it. 

The fifth mainstream, counseling, never seems to fit with the 
other four. It is a stream without water of its own, but it is vital ^^?fhe 
others because it put^ students into other mainstreams. Given the var- 
ied nature of the streams and the students, the counselor s jqfb is an 
awesome one. Counselors know, as everyone should, that the streams 
do not floyv separately or iiidependendy , that the direction, speed, and 
volume of one affects tHeT^thers, and that all of them are affected by the 
maelstroms today found in all th« streams. 

Needed: A New Mainstream 

It would be all to the good if the maelstromfs could create a sixth 
mainstream, one that could give community colleges a new mission 
and a new distinctiveness. This new mainstream, which does not 
necessarily displace the other ones, is the mainstream of general educa- 
tion. Cohen and Brawer (1982a), who devote a separate chapter to gen- 
eral ediication in their new book. The American Community College, define 
general education as "the process of developing a framework on which 
to place knowledge stemming from various sources, of learning to think 
critically, develop values, understand traditions, respect diverse cul- 
tures and opinions, and most important, put that knowledge to use. It 
is holistic, not specialized, integrative, not fractioned, suitable more for 
action than for contemplation. It thus differs from the ideal of the colle- 
giate function. The liberal arts are education asy general education is 
education Jof (p. 312). General education differs, then, in this sense. 
The liberal arts are education as history, education as philosophy, edu- 
cation as literature. General education promotes the integration of his- 
tory, philosophy, and literature into one's daily life and work. 

The distinction between liberal education and general educa- 
tion, and thus between the first and the sixth mainstreams, is drawn in 
another way by Boyer and Levine \nA Quest for Common Learning (1981). 
"General education,** they say, "refers to just one part of the undergrad- 
uate program, Liberal education refers to the total experience. Ideally, 
when all the pieces — general education, the major, electiveS, and non* 
classroom activity — are combined, liberal education occurs" (p. 32). 
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Maelstroms 



u Four identifiable maelstroms are at work today, making it feas- 

ible for us to think that a general education mainstream might actually 
take shape. One is the maelstrom created by those who act upon the 
implications of the arguments raised by Breneman and Nelson in 
Financing Community Colleges (1981). This book challenges the conven- 
tional wisdom of the efficiency, equity, and effectiveness of community 
' colleges. On the matter of efficiency, the authors cite evidence that 
'attending a two-year college has a substantial negative effect oa stu- 
dents' educational outcomes. Students who start in a community col- 
legt> have a lesser chance of completing a bachelor's degree in five 
ye^s, if th^^iieir goal, than those who start in another institution. 
On equft^^T^ffir'authors assert that community colleges are not much 
" different in delivery on the dollar titan other institutions. On effective- 
ness, the questions raised are sufficient to question whether states 
should continue to encourage transfer enrollments in community col- 
leges, or instead pursue policies to assist as many full-time, degree- 
seeking students as possible to enroll direcdy in four-year colleges. 
Breneman and Nelson add: «We favor an educational division of labor 
among institutions in the 1980s that would result in community col- 
leges enrolling fewer full-time academic transfer students of traditional 
college age and retaining ^ dominant position in those activit^e^ that 
four-year institutions have not undertaken traditionally and are likely 
to do less weir (pp. 211-212). The division of labor, they add, will not 
be absolute, nor should it be. But it should be there. 

My point is not to defend or refute the evidence and conclusions 
presented by Breneman and Nelson in their sophisticated ^tudy. That 
has been done effectively elsewhere (see, for example, Koltai's essay in 
the Review and Proceedings of the Community College Humanities Association, 
1982). The point, ratRef, is to take note of the fact that these two econo- 
mists, who have no vested interest in conimunity colleges and no kpown 
amagonism to them, have set in motion a maelstrom that could have 
salutary effects on community colleges, provided the right responses 
follow. To shape the right responses would require the responders to 
tackle the questions of efficiency, equity, and effectiveness raised by 
Breneman and Nelson -all of them tied to the matter of general edu- 
cation. 

The second maelstrom, most evident in California, is described 
in Kissler's (1?81) report on retention and transfer. Community col- 
leges, his evidence shows, are in danger of losing their transfer function: 

We recognize that the role of the community college has changed 
and that the transfer function is now much smaller than it once 
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was. According.to Sheldon and Hunter (1980), 57 percent of the 
students in the California community colleges are in vocational 
programs, and one-half of those who were not in vocational pro- 
grams indicated that they did not enroll for credtt, Qf 1.1 mil- 
lion students enrolled in California community college courses 
for credit, [fewer] than 6,000 students transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Cajtfornia in the fall of 1979. In fact, the university is 
now sending more students to the community colleges than they 
send to the ^university. In the fall of 1979, 10,000 students en- 
tered the community colleges after last atteryling the University 
^ of California [Kissler, 1981, p. 41]. " 

(It should be noted that, in 1979, about 60,000 students transferred to 
the California State^niversity System.) / 

The report created a maelstrom of some considerable foijce. I 
visited California when its force was just beginning to dimtrfi^sh^ what 
one learned observer has called the DAD response had just peaked." 
The first stage in this response is denial, the second, anger, the third, 
dissociation: "It isn't true. If it is ^e, I'm angry about it. \Vell, if it is 
true,Tm glad it is^not true in my inS^titution." But anger serves no pu/- , 
pose and denial and dissociation are not very convincing. *A pojl of his- 
tory and English departments almost anywhere in the country would 
no doubt show that the courses that thrive are the service courses, those 
required for degrees in vocational areas, those courses that disappear 
are Western Civilization, British Literature, and the like. 

Where is California headed? Kissler (1981, p. 2) argues .th^t if 
the present downward spiral of the transfer function continues, ma^ny ^ 
community college campuses will not articulate with the University of 
California campuses at all because they will not be able, to afford to 
^offer the vocational and community, service programs to their students. 
while maintaining the breadth and quality of the programs required to 
prepare stftdents for transfer to the University of California. In 1 978^ 
the Kissler report (p. 42) shows, twenty out of the seventy-two commu- 
nity college districts in California sent fewer than tvyenty students to 
the University of California system^ If California face^ problems like 
these, can other states with large copimunity college, ;Sy stems be miifch 
different? \ , - ' 

The thir4.xnaelstrom is described in Boyer and Lcvine's A Qu,est 
for Common Learning (1981), which argues that the^ime for a revival 
of general educati6n is upon uS. The authors offer a cyclical analysis 
of general educsltion revivals, and point particularly to the o(^e that 
occurred right after World War II. It was then, a^ we know, that one of 
the largest unemployment bills ever enacted was put into effect. Called 
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the GI Bill, it was intended to^keep its beneficiaries off the streets, but 
what the GIs wanted was a real college education. So they enrolled-in 
traditional college courses and pursued traditional degrees. The cir- 
cumstances that inspired that revival parallel some of the circum- 
stances that prevail today. Chief among them, Boyer and Levine say, is 
the swing of the pendulum in a direction aw^y from (he "anything goes'* 
mood of the 1960s and a recognition that social bonds have been weak- 
ened and need strengthening. Nothing will happen automatically, of 
course, but the conditions are right for using the energy created by this 
maelstrom to effect some significant changes in community colleges. 

The report has not yet been written that will point to the fourth 
and potentially most important maelstrom. It is a report that will dem- 
onstrate the inappropriateness of an exclusively vocational education in 
economically constricted times. It seems reasonable that in times when 
jobs are plentiful students should pursue -a narrow path of ^ study 
because there will be a particular job waiting at the ^d. In economi- 
cally depressed times, when jobs are scarce;, it seems just as reasonable 
to advocate following as wide a path as possible, one with many alter- 
natives at the end, so that if attainment of one job is blocked, finding 
another one is#not impossibl<fW 

There is a risk of being characterized as a foe of vocational edu- 
cation by raising such questions about it, but it is a risk that must be 
ruFK Vocational education is inherently narrow, and the more voca- 
tional it is, the narro^wer it is. In econpmically constricted times, partic- 
ularly, education must be broadened^ Training for entry-level jobs is 
' not enough. Education for a range 6f jobs is essential. This can be-pro- 
vided only by endowing students with knowledge about their culture 
. and the skills that will enable them to advance in it. 

Shaping the New Mainstream 

So a sixth mainstream is needed. For^t to take shape and serve 
usefifl pufpbses, however,.more than vocational programs*" must change. 
Courses^and curricula in the liberal arts must also be presentecftn dif- 
ferent ways. As Cohen and Brawer (1982b) explain it, "It is futile to 
hearken to a time when they were the don^inant curriculum, when stu- 
deruHntending to transfer to universities comprised the majority of the 
matriculants. The liberal arts must be fit to the r^ities of an it^titu- 
tion that draws its students from the least well-fyepared groups attend- 
^ ing college; jh which paVt-timc studehts outnumber full-timers by 
nearly two to one; which offers special- interest actjviti^s to a wide 
range of clients; and in -which the notion of college-going as tantamount 
to job-getting is pervasive" (p. 40). Cohien and Brawer then proceed to 
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outlin/how tKe first four mainstreams of community colleges must be 
adapted to foster education in the liberal arts in each mainstream. 

What is needed to make the adapatations work is the develop- 
ment of rationally integrated programs displaying four main features. 
Such programs insist, first, upon the establishment of standards; they 
reward only quality work. It is interesting to speculate on the effect of 
the lack of standards at each level of education on those below it. Do 
community colleges share some of the blame for the plight of schools 
that has resulted from the lack of requirements in community colleges? 
A former high school principal once told me of the advice given by his 
counselors: "You really ought^ apply at Williams, and then, to be 
safe, at SUNY-Albany, and j{f^o be sure, drop off an application at 
^ the community college." Impliai.t"in that advice is the recognition -an 
(appropriate one -that the community college is the college of last re- 
sort, even fot students in occupational programs. 

But if the college of last resort has no standards, what is there in 
the nature of sanctions as far as the schools that feed into it are con- 
cerned? Also, practices at some community colleges impair the reputa- 
tions of all of them. A thirty-two-year-old community college student 
told me recently that an instructor in whose course he had been enrolled 
m the spring term called him by phone to urge him to register for nine 
credits to be earned by independent study during. the summer. Earning 
these credits, he was assured, would require no class attendance and 
practically no work at all. Credits meal a lot to this young man; who 
' can fault him for accepting the offer? ^ 

What would imposing admission standards for college-level 
courses do? And what would be the effect of insisting that instructors 
place demands on students, and eliminate the practices that make it 
possible for students to glide through their classes intellectually unin-' 
volved? A survey I conducted ijp tny own classes several years ago pro- 
vides some clues. I was devastated^l^^he students' poor performance 
on a test, so I prepared a questionnaire hitended to elicit some explana- 
tions from them. I listed all of the considerations I could think of that 
migl>t expl&in their difficulties. A few of the students indicated that 
fhcy lacked time to study, a few that they were not interested in the 
course, a few that they did not understand me and the way I worked, a 
few credited me with being a lousy teacher- but the most frequendy of- 
fered explanation was this: "I am not accustomed to having demands 
placed on me." Being forced to read, write, speak, and think was a new 
expcrience/or them, and they did not know how to handle it.. It would 
be foolish and wrong for me to claim that I was alone in making demands 
in my own institution, but I vividly recall countless remarks of students, 
that let me know I was in the minority. 
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Community colleges could take some first steps toward estab- 
lishing higher standards by eliminating practices that lesseh demands 
on students, such as waiving prerequisites, allowing curricula to be 
completed out of sequence, awarding degree credit for remedial courses, 
permitting easy withdrawal from classes, permitting eas) repeat of failed 
courses, allowing (without close monitoring) such contrivances as inde- 
pendent study and granting credit for work experiences, and tolerating 
easy grading practices. 

Second, a rationally integrated program begins with aims that 
are more challenging and sights that are higher than preparation for 
entry-level jobs. If the aim of education is to get students to like apd 
dislike what they ought, as Aristotle thought, one must consider how 
programs should change. Of^, if educations aim is to. train students to 
know a good mind when they see one and to want one themselves, one 
can imagine how program requirements would change. 

John Cardinal Newman wrote that the aim of education is not 
to satisfy curiosity but to arouse the right curiosity. On this, George F. 
Will (1982) comments. "Education, [Newman] believed, is the thread 
on which received knowledge, jewels of the great tradition, can be 
strung. A university should be, primarily and for most students, a 
place that keeps people from getting lost rather than a place whejje they 
find things. A university, like any community, presupposes some pur- 
pose all members share. As Newman said, 'Greatness and unity go 
together and. . .excellence implies a center.' The center of a university 
should be a rigorous curriculum of required^ studies of proved sub- 
stance" (p. 27). The center of community colleges will .of course be dif- 
ferent from that of universities — but will it be so different Jthat it amounts 
to no center at all? y 

Third, a rationally integrated program presses teaching that is 
rooted in academic disciplines. Knowledge does not come organized in 
disciplines, but it is pursued and learned through them. It is through 
disciplines that knowledge is organized and assimilated, without orga- 
nization and assimilation, knowledge will noi be readily apprehended 
by students. Interdisciplinary teaching may be essential, as Cohen and 
Brawer (1982a) insist, but much of what is called interdisciplinary learn- 
ing is little more than idiosyncratic weavings of formless stuff. Good 
interdisciplinary teaching genuinely draws.on history, literature, phil- 
osophy, and other disciplines in substantive ways. No matter how the 
threads of the disciplines are woven, their separate colors remain 
apparent. Indeed, the weaving brings out the colors^^thcr than sub- 
duing or eliminating them. / • 

Fourth, imaginative teaching lies at the heart of a rationally 
integrated program. Imaginative teaching is teaching that recognizes, 
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among many other things, that what one is doing has much in common 
with what others are doing and pursues its purposes with that recogni- 
tion in mind. Remarks by Lewis Thomas (1982) reinforce this observa- 
tion. He has written of hfs distress over scientific illiteracy in terms that 
parallel my own concerning illiteracy in the humanities, and he blames 
scientists for their own condition as I would blame m> fellow humanists 
for ouVs. Rather than concentrating on the known and delivering it as 
canned fact, he urges science teachers to start with the imponderable 
puzzles of cosmology. Describe to students as clearly as possible, he 
^ says, "that there are some things going on in the universe that lie still 
beyond comprehension, and make it plain how litde is known. Do no*t 
teach that biolog>' is a useful and perhaps profitable science, that can 
come later. Teach instjead that there are structures squirming inside 
eachx>f our cells that provide all the energy for living^ (p. 89). 

When I read Thomas' €ssay, I was struck by the consistency of 
objectives among teachers of, sciences and of the humanities and Jiow 
important it is to build alliances betw^een them. Both seek to identify 
and underst;^nd relationships, although of different kinds. Both try to 
foster a sense of perspective. Both aim to have their. students expand 
and refine their ability to read, write, speak, observe, and think. Both 
encourage responses to their natural and culturalenvironments. Imag- 
inative teaching, with goals like these in mind, lies at the-^eart of a 
rationally integrated program. 

Creating a New Maelstrom 

To hope for such a program to come to pass is to hope for another 
maelstrom, one that could captufe the force generated by those mael- 
stroms that have prece^ it -the book by Breneman and Nelson, Kiss- 
ler's study, the.^eneral education revival cited by Boyer and Levine, 
and the incipient maelstrom that excessive vocationalism will in due 
course create. If the force of the new maelstrom can be contained, it 
can be used to shape a genuine and widely appreciated sixth main- 
stream in community colleges. But those who share the hope that it will 
appear should be under no illusions. Nothing will happen without 
^reat effort. The obstacles are formidable. * 

What are the obstacles? Exhaustion, for one, and low morale; 
also a sense of isolation, the lack of time, disillusionment inspired by 
indifferent and ill-prepared students, insufficient incentives, traditions 
and trappings in institutional operations, insensitivity, and more. A 
faculty member told me of his conversation with his dean as he pre- 
pared to leave for a meeung on the humanities, and this story reveals ^ 
the nature of the probl,<?m. Just receiving an invitation to participate in 
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thcmeeting had filled the teacher vvith excitement, and he had plans for 
what would follow. The dean listened as he told her of his plans. Then 
came her parting words: "That's all well ancj good, but don't forget thali 
I think basically in terms of FTE*s." Think of the incalculable damage 
done by remarks like that! 

Institutions wishing to overcome the obstacles must construct 
alliances to improve their prospects. Infernal alliances between faculty 
merafcers; administrators, and the governing board should ordinarily 
come first. Then alliances with community groups, perhaps through 
formally constituted community advisory boards, can come next. In- 
volvement of stete legislators or state boards may not be out of* the 
question. An alliance with a funding agency l^e the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities (NEH) should be given serious consideration — 
and I would say that even if I were not on the NEH staff. These alii- 
ances, in one measure or another, can provide institutions with the 
'courage, wfsdom, and resources they need to create and harness a 
m^elstj^om for general education. 

These alliances can affirm the validity of institutional quests for 
quality, and can offer moral and tangible support for efforts to raise — 
educational standards, establish a sense of legitimacy for serious aca^ 
demic undertakings, provide encouragement and nourishment for new ' 
i^eas or the reincarnation of old ones, support opportunities for growth 
and renewal of faculty members and administrators, foster opportuni- 
ties to benefit from the experiences of others, and make possible access 
to materials produced by others. 

Of course, tnere will be resistance and criticism. Change, espe- 
cially if it demands effort and commitment to greater rigor, rarely 'wins 
unanimous support. But by meeting, writing, organizing, and perse- 
vering, resistance and criticism can be overcome. The community col- 
lege, philosophy needs revitalizing, riot overhauling. A general edup- 
tion mainstream holds the promise of revitalizing the existing streams 
and infusing community colleges with a new sense of mission. This is a 
, § good time t& make the most of troubled waters. _ 
f ♦ 
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What reasons do community college students give for enrolling 
or not er^rolling in various liberal arts courses? What steps 
can educators take to increase student participation dn the 
liberal arts? Recent research pertaining to these questions 
will be reviewed in this chapter. 
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Increasing Student Participation 
in the Liberal Arts 



Jack Friedlander 



This chapter seeks to analyze research related to community college 
students enrolling and completing courses in the liberal arts/ The 
^desire is to assist faculty and administrators with their instructional ^nd 
.curriculum planning. 

The research speaks to such questions as: What reasons do 
community college students' give for enrolling in various liberal arts 
courses? What are some of the characteristics associated with.students 
who avoid taking classes in the liberal arts? To what extent does the 
curriculum serve to inhibit enrollment in the liberal arts? What steps 
can contmunity college educators take to increase student participation 
and success in liberal arts courses? Recent research pertaining to each 
of these questions will be reviewed in this chapter. 

Such questions are not new. They have received considerable 
attention. To illustrate, the Center for the Study of Community Col- 
leges (1978) conducted case studies in ^wenty community colleges to 
identify why humanities enrollments were ^increasing at some institu- 
tions and decreasing at others. Results of this National Endowment for 
the Humanities (NEH) sponsored study showed that at those colleges 
' where humanities enrollments had increased, the establishment of 
humanities requirements was most often cited as the major cause. 

t I\iV^ ''»Tureiky(Ed.).^<W New Directioni for 
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Additional iactors identified a.s hdving (ontiibutcd tu the increase in 
humanities enrollments included fatuity elToits ttyeciuil studenl.s, 
adnunistrative suppoit, the addition ofnujie dass scitions, and v^ood 
departmental leadership. 

I Colleges experiencing decreases in theii huuianilie.s enrollments 
iii(fi\ increased giovvdi in vcjcation.d proguuns as a nuijoi cause. Otiui 
factors iclentiik'd as having an adver.se effect on lunnanitics emullments 
included lack of f.iculty initiative, the: dicipping uf univc isity lecjuiie- 
ments, and competition for dc giee-.secrking .students fumi the loc.d uni^ 
versity. While such fmclings are valu.ible, they are h.isecl primaiily on 
Information obtained from faculty .uul achninistratcjis. Reseaich on 
factors as8oci<Ued with participation in liberal .irts couises is Jieeded 
from the perspective of connnunily college students. » 

The emphasis of tins chapter on fncreasing student pailicipa- 
tion in the liberal arts is based on sevti.il well clocumenlecl llndings 
about attainment of tiaditiorjal general educ«ition objectives, n«nnely, 
that what students know is i|:lated to what they study tuul hcjw much 
they have studkd it, and that undergraduates know nioie about sub- 
jects closely related to their ni.ijoi ficrld th.m .ibcjut subjects less cicj.sely 
related to it (Pace, 1971)).^ 

Why Students Enroll in Courses 

Answers to this cjuestion come from a survey o|^(ijlOO students 
enrolled in t\venty-six of the tweiHy .seven community colleges in 
Washington in fall 1981 (Friedlander, 1982a) and from a survey of 
6,400 students enrolled in the nine colleges of the Lcjs Angeles Commu- 
nity College District in fall 1980 (Friedlander, 1982c). In botli studies, 
surveys were administered to students enrolled- in *i randomly selected 
sample of all class sections offered at 10 A.M. and 7 P.M. on Wednesday 
of the seventh week of J,he sernestei. Ccjinpleted siu'vc7s weie cjbtained 
from students in 338 chisses in Washingt^i State (93 percent respon.se ^ 
rate) and 268 class sgLtions in Los Angeles {72 peaent response rate). 

In both studies, resporidcnts were asked to identify the primary 
reason they had for enrolling in the particular ccniise they weie in at the 
time of completing the survey. Student responses to tins item aic pre- 
sented in Table 1. 

The highlights of Table 1 ean be summarized as follows: 

1. T^iete^was much varintic^n in the reasons students had for 
enrolling in types of courses. Fc^r example, within the huiihm-^ 

ities, 35 percent of the students in Washington State enrolled to fulfill a 
general education or distribution requirement, 18 peicent did so be- 
cause it was requirecffor their major,-and 26 peicent did so fof personcd 
encichment. 

r . 2^ 
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TabicH. Reasons Students Gave for Enrolling 
An a Particular Course* 
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* In order lu prcxcnt the d^itn in a itiurr imrximunioux f^iithtun, loutHji wiir (tnmpni m\> the 
following five tntcgorteH. (I) fiuiinl irmcs- rtnd)ru|M*lMgy, ciMnon»Ks, gcugriipliy, hi.Mory, 
politicn! scitrnrr, xo^iology, (2) htunaniiicH forrtgh lang\uigfii. hcinianitin. hfcntuirc, 
philutophy, and thr \m\6ty and appreciation of art, niunit. diratrr. ami fihn. (3) sifrnvrii- 
bioU )gic^l a tui phyjrical. (4) niath-nujuding M'mputfr sKiciUc. atu! (•)) biminps.i' 

2. The majority of students in both samples wei e taking liberal 
arts courses to fulfill a general education or majorTield requirement. 

3. Only a small percentage of those enrolled in a liberal arts 
course did so to acquire or improve octupajional skills. This/finding is 
significant in that oyer.onc halfof the students who responded to each 
of the surveys reported that they were attending college to prepare for 
pf advancd in a career. ^ ^ 

4. Only a small percentage of the Washington State students 
cited counselor or faculty cnc(j»uragpncnt, student recommendations, 
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or interesting course descriptions as the most important reason they 
-had for enrolling in a particular course. 

5. Comparatively few students in the Los Angeles Community 
College District were participating in a Jiberal arts course to develop 

. basic learning skills such as reading, English, or math. This finding is 
particularly significant in that over one-third of the students who re- 
sponded to the survey did not feel cqnfident in their ability to utilize 
such basic skills as reading, writing, and mathematics. 

6. Comparisons of the two data sets revecils that students in. Los 
Angeles w^e more likely to have enrolled in a liberal arts class for rea- 
sons of personal enrichment while those in Washington were more 
likely to have "done so to complete a general education requirement. 
One possible explanation for these differences is that a greater percent- 
age of the students in the Los Angeles sample were older and were en- 
rolled on a part-time basis. Another explanation for this difference is 
that the range of coprses that Satisfy a general education requirement is 
greater in Los Angeles than in the state of Washington. Thus, students 
in Washington who take a liberal arts course would be more likely to do 
so to futoll a general education requirement than those in Los Angeles. 

Reasons StudeAts Give for Not Enrolling in Courses 

Respondents to the survey given in the state of Washington 
were asked to indicate the most important reason they had for not 
enrolling in a particular type of course. The response categories were 
"not required for my program," "courses do not "interest me," "too much 
required re^din^," and "too much required writing." The responses to 
this item given by tho^c who* had completed sixteen or more credit 
hours are reported in Table 2. It was felt that students who completed 
feWer than sixteen units may not have had ample time to enroll in a lib- 
eral arts course. 



Table 2. Reasons Students Gave for Not Taking Courses . 
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The most frequently cited reason for not taking liberal arts 
courses was that they were not required. -Lack of interest in the course 
was the second most common reason given for not having participated 
in lijDeral arts courses. Too much required reading was cited by about 
10 percent of the students as the major reason they had for not enroll- 
ing in courses in literature, humanities, or philosophy, the social, 
natural, biological, or physical sciences, and political science or his- ^ 
tory. Very few respondents said that they did not enroll in one of the six 
subjects areas considered because there was too much required writing. 

Reasons Given for Not Taking Liberal Arts Courses 

About twice as many students attending college to prepare for a 
career as those preparing to transfer indicated that the primary reason 
they had for not participating in courses in literature and humanities, 
philosophy, mathematics, sciences or social sciences, and political sci- 
ence or history was that the course was not required for the major. 
Abouj 70 percent in each group noted that they did hot j^drticrpate in 
art, music, theater, or foreign language courses because tfie courses 
were not required. 

It is important to note that a high percentage of those oreparing 
to transfer noted that too much required reading or too mucn required 
writing were the primary reasons they had for not taking courses in lit- 
erature, humanities or philosophy (32 percent), sciences or social sci- 
ences (29 percent), and political science oV^ history (20 percent). Jt 
should also be pointed out that close to one-hdf of the transfer program 
students who^had avoided mathematics and 40 percent of those who 
. had not taken courses in the sciences or social sciences did so because 
^ they were not .interested in the subjects. Findings for those students 
who completed sixteen or more college units are reported in Table 3. 

Why Students Don't Participate in Liberal Arts Courses 

'Results of surveys conducted at the Los Angeles Community 
College I>istrict (Friedlandef, 1982c), Clark County Community Col- 
lege. Las* Vegas (Friedlander, 1981), and Washington State (Fried- 
lander, 1982b) showed that academically underprepared students dif- 
fered from those, who were better prepared in that they were less likely 
to enroll in liberal arts classes and they felt that they had made less 
progress toward Ihe attainment of important objectives of ^ traditional 
liberal arts education. 
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Tabic 3. Reason Students Give for Not Enrolling in Courses 
by Primaiy Reason for Attending College 

' ' ' ^ Prepare fir Prepare for 

Career . Transfer 
'(VV- U96) (N« 1,291) 

Art^ Musky TheaUr 



1^ Ol "tvCCJU I ICQ 


J3'% 


69% 


Not Interested / 


26 


« 29 


Too Much Reading or Writing 


1 


9 


Foreign Language 






Not Required 


70 


66 


Not Interested , 


26 


29 ^ 


Too M6ch Reading or Writing 


4, 


D 


Literature/ Hwnanili'es/Philosopky 






lhoi ivequirea 


60 


31 


Not Interested 


27 . 


37 


Too Nf uch Rradincr nr Wriflncr 


1 9 




Malkmatw 


\ 




Not Required 


60 


34 


Not Interested- 


30 ^ 


49 


Too Much Reading or Writing 


JO . ^< 


17 


Sciences/Social Sciences 




Not Required 


67 ' 


31 


Not Interested 


23 


40 


Too Much Ftcading or Writing 


10 


29 


Political Science/ History ' ^ 






Not Required , ' 


'65 


49 


Not Interested 


29 


31 


Too Much Reading or Writing 


6 


20 



Information obtained in the Washin^on State survey provides 
some evidence as to why the academically underprepared tend td avoid 
taking liberal arts courses. It was found that about 20 percent of the 
students who rated their skills in reading or writing as fair or poor cited 
too much required reading as the major reason they had for not partici- 
pating in courses in lit^ure, htin^^nities, or philosophy, sciences or 
social sciences; and political science or history. In all instances, those 
students who rated one of their skills as fair or poor wcre ,^uch more 
liRely thai^ those who rated the same skill as good or excellent to say 
they did not participate in a course in which that ability was required 
because they were not interested in the subject. For example, 51 per- 
cent of jhose students who rated their skill in the arts as poor, com- 
pared to 14 percent who rated themselves as good, said they did not 
participate in art, music, or theater courses because they were not 
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interested in those in those subjects. What such data suggest is that stu- 
dents tend to avoid classes in. which they think they will not do well. 

Liberal Arts Curriculum 

The Center for the Study of Community Colleges is engaged in 
a projel:t with six large urban community college districts — Chicago, 
Dallas, Los Angeles, Maricopa, Miami-Dade, and St, Louis. The 
thirty-eight colleges in these districts represent 15 percent of the stu- 
dents enrolled in community tolleges r\ationwide. One of the activities 
of this project involved calculating the percentage of. fall 1980 enroll- 
ments in liberal arts areas by course level, developmental or precollege, 
irftroductory courses for whicK there are no prerequisites, and second- 
level courses or ^courses for which there are prerequisites. , 

Table 4 shows that there were no precollege courses in the hu- 
manities or social sciences and just a few in the'sciences designed espe- 
cially for students who needed some assistance^with their reading, 
writing, matheniatic^i, science or study skills. Thus, students who were 
weak in one or more of these ability areas and who wished to take a lib- 
eral arts course wouldliave no choice but to enroll in one, for which they 
^ were not adequately prepared. Many of these students avoided taking 
courses needed to fulfill itheir stated educa^nal objectives because they 
did not feel they could succeed in such classes (Friedlander, 1982c). 
Many other of these academically underprepared student;^ who enrolled 
in a liberal arts course experienced academic difficulties and failed to 
successfully complete the course. 

At the other end of the course-level continuum, only 15 percent 
of enrollments in the humanities, cpmposition, and mathematics were 
in courses for which there were prerequisites. Th^ ^6t'Vdl "Sciehce^ Kad 
21 percent of its enrollments at the upper leve^ 30 percent of tliQ, 
enrollments in the sciences were in courses for which there were pre- 
requisites. > 

Course Attrition 

Two factors that art responsible in part for the liipited number 
of students eligible to enroll in second-level liberal arts courses are the 
decline in the students' level of literacy and high course attrition. The 
steady decline in the academic preparation of students has meant that 
large numbers of students who begin their studies in community col-, 
leges do so in remedial or developmental classes rather- than in liberal ^ 
arts courses. The magnitude oT the remedial effort is reflected in the 
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Table 4» Percentage of Total District Enf oUments 
in Liberal Arts Areas by Course Level, Fall 1980 



Five District 
Average 







Humanities 

Developmental 
No Prerequisites 
pFcrcquisites 


0% - 
85 
15 






Social Sciences 
Developmental 
No Prerequisites* 
Prerequisites 


0% , c 
79 

21 ■ 






Sciences 
^ Developmental 
No Prerequisites 
Prerequisites 


5%^ 
65 
30 




• 


• MathemcUics 

Developmental 
No Prerequisites 
Prerequisites 


60% 

25.. 

15- 


^ < 


y 


Composition 
Developmental 
No Prerequisites 
Prerequisites 

Fine Arts - » 
Developmental 
No Prerequisites 
Prerequisites 


• 

0% \ 
60 
40 



data presented in Table 4, which shows that 60 percent of the enroll- 
ment^*m Mathematics and 35 percent of the enrollments in EtTiglisb 
compositibp were at the remedial level. \ '.f< 

Higfi cdurse attrition rates^ especially in the introductory clasWs,*^ 
also shrink the pooLof students available to enroll in second-]ev\l 
courses. The results of a Center study showed that in five large urban, 
comniunity college <|istricts the course attrition rates in the humani- 
ties, mathematics, sciences, and social sciences were each in excess of 
30 percent. 

Recommendations^ f6r Increasing Enrollments 

The liberal arts have a unique contribution to make to the lives 
of all students. Research has demonstrated consistently that liberal arts 
courses promote the attainment of desired goals of generaF education 
such as gaining a broad general education, developing an enjoyment of 
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art, music, and dmrna; ^yr^tlngc^earJy and effectively, becoming aware 
, of different points' of view;' and developing the ability to think analyti- 
cally and Ipgicalty. ^ \ > 
Liberal arts enrollritents are faring %vell; howeVer, they still 
faiight be improved. Some of the steps that can be taken to make com- 
munity college students aware .of the positive benefits of^e^lrolling In 
liberal arts courses are preseqjf^d belpw. \ y 

^ Attracting Career-Oriented Stndej^ts, The primary factor deter- 
mining student parficipatiofi in a liberal arts course was whether or not 
the<Oursc satisfied a^degree or certificate requirement. Few students 
viewed their participation in liberal arts courses as a means to develop 
job-related sldlls. This was particularly tru^ with respect to Courses in 
the humanities. What these results , suggest is that most istudents, 
whether they are attending college to transfer or to prepare fona career, 
are not likely to^jroll in liberal arts courses unless they believe that ' 
such courses will help them achieve their education^ objectives. Thus, 
one stepjibei^ am instnj^ct&rs can take to increase enrollments is to ^ 
provide mformation on how the knowledge acquired in their courses is 
related to personal, educational, and career development. 1 

To illustrate, the foreign language faculty at St. Louis iJniver- 
sity have ^prepared a slide-commentary presentation in order to acquaint 
students, counselors, parents, and instructors with the benefits of 
studying foreign languages (Johnson,^ 1978). The presentation consists 
of slides ^taken mostly from newspaper job ads, magazine articles, and 
references in the media which document the demand for employees 
with foreign language skills in such areas as business, social vvork, 
nursing, medirtll?^ translation, government, law, and library science. 
The presentation, given by a college faculty member, attempts to sho^y 
students that foreign language skills are wanted and needed in the real 
world, that different skills are needed at different levels of proficiency, 
and that foreign languages are related to otheriubjects. The intjerest in 
career education, especially at the high school level, has provided the 
foreign language faculty with many opportunities to make their presen- 
tation oh the value of sttsdying foreign languages in high school and 
college. 

Work with High Schools. A national study of junior and senior 
high schools showed that student liking for the arts, foreign languages, 
math, and science decreased at the higher levels of schooling (Klein, 
Tye, and Wright, 1979). The investigators found that physical, voca- 
tional, and career education were liked by the largest percentage of stu- 
' dents; foreign languages, science, and social studies were reported to be ' 
liked by the smallest percentage. This relatively low level attraction 
toward liberal arts subjects has been accompanied by a decline in the 
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total proportion of high school students who enroll in courses in regular 
English, foreign languages, general mathematics, arid general science 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1975). 

The message from such findings is clear: Community college 
educators will need to work cooperatively with their counterparts in the 
high schools to help increase; student interest in and appreciation of the 
liberal arts. Several cooperative school-college programs are in effect 
(Friedlandcr, 1982d). These efforts include, assjsting high schools in 
im}5roving student skills (Kau/man, 1979, Luxenberg, 1977), working 
with high schobl teachers in developing effective instructional strategies 
(Kaufman, 1979, Stanfield, 1981), improving program articulation 
between secondary schools and colleges (Hellstr^pm, 1979, Shuman, 
1980; Webb, 1979), teaching of college-level courses at the high school 
by current high school-staff members ^Campion, 1981, Hayes, 1977, 
Wilbur, 1981); and encouraging high schools to increase the number of 
academic courses students must^omplete in orjier to graduate (Hell- 
stroip, 197§; Kissler, 1980). 

Serving the Academically Underprepared. A high proportion of 
students are entering commurijty colleges vyith deficiencies in reading, 
writing, mathematics, science, and study skills needed to succeed in lib- 
eral arts courses. Findings from the Washington state surwy and other 
surveys revealed that a sizable percentage of students who felt they were 
weak in certain ability areas avoided taking classes in areas in which such 
skills were needed, in many instances, the courses they avoided were 
required for completion of the student's stated educational objec- 
tives. ^ 

In an effort to increase the likelihood that academically under- 
prepared students will enroll in and successfully complete liberal arts 
courses, a number of colleges have initiated programs that incorporate 
reading, writing, and study skills instryction into college-level content 
courses (Fricdlander, 1982a). Such arrangements are offered as an 
alternative to denying students access to the humanities and sciences 
until they complete developmental courses or programs. 

Increasing JOourse Completion Rates, ^^uch the effort in 
increasing enrolln>ents in the liberal arts has centered on recruitment. 
Attempts to expose greater numbers of students to humanistic and sci- 
entific thought have run the gamut from marketing courses to restruc- 
turing curricula to fit the needs of students in the various constituency 
groups served by community colleges. However, the success of these 
recruitment efforts in attracting new participants is oftin cancelled out 
by the high numbers of students who fai^o successfully complete the* 
liberal arts courses in which they enroll. In many colleges, course attri- 
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tion rates in the humanities, sciences, *and social sciences are often tn 
excess of 30 percent. 

The consequences of course attrition are substantial. Students 
who withdraw from their first course in a discipline area are much less 
likely to enroll rn and complete additional courses in that area than stu- 
dents who successfully complete their first course in that subject area 
(Friedlander, 1982c). Although some students who withdraw from a 
class do so for reasons^dVer which the college has little control, most do 
so because they a»e experiencing academic difficulties in areas in which 
college staff-t?n eXert a high degree of influence and for which the col- 
lege may have supportive programs. * - , 

Increasing course completion goes hand in hand with increasing 
student interest .and participation in liberal arts courses. Furthermore, 
if successful, the increase in the number of students who successfully 
complete their introductory liberal arts courses will enable faculty to 
offer more sophomore-level courses. 

.One method of increasing course completion rates is to inte- 
grate academic support services with particular content courses. This 
method is successful because rtiost students, if it is left up to them; will 
not take advantage of the support services available to them. 

Conclusion 

^ 

The primary reason the majority of students ga^?!^ for enrolling in 
liberal arts courses was to fulfill a general education or major field require- 
ment. T^e major reasons students gave for not enrolling in litferal arts 
courses were that the courses were not required, that they were not inter- 
ested in the subject; and, in the case of the academically underprepared, 
that too much reading and writing was required. Thus, if educators are 
to increase the number of student^ who are exposed to the humanities 
and the sciences, they will have to increase student interest and appre- 
ciation of th^Miberal arts^, restructure courses to fit the educational objec- 
tives of students in career programs, and reconceptualize courses to 
accommodate the ability levels o/ the academically underprepared. 

Cohen arid Brawer (1982) have characterized the liberal arts as 
"the part of the college that seeks to make people reflective and respon- 
sible; to relate art, music, and literature to their lives; to increase their 
understanding of the past, present, and future of the society of which 
they are members; and to bring them into the culture" (p. 283). The 
challenge faring educators is to devise methods of imparting the finest 
principles of the liberal arts to students m"the career, compensatory, 
and collegiate education programs. 
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The Dallas County Corpmunity College Djisirici embarkei on 
a project in 1977 to identify some specific educeUional outcomes 
for its graduates. Such endeavors contribute to^ strengthening 
the ^liberal arts in community colleges. 




What Do Our Graduates 
Need to Know?. . 



Ruth G. Shaw 



In the current flurry of projects, articles, and presentations about the 
revitalization of liberal arts, general education, and transfer education 
in the community college, there is an aura of clarity and purpose. 

ere is also an atmosphere of urgency. No such clarity, purpose, or 
urgency marked the inception of a project in the Dallas Coun^ Com- 
^ munity College District (DCCCD) that has the profound prospect of 
strengthenirigjiot only the liberal arts, but our overall college curric- 
i ulum. , - . 

, , * For those inhibited by the apparent organization of efforts to 

enhance the liberal arts, this chapter may prove inspirational. For 
^ those who would like to avoid the chaos which we in Dallas have inter- 
mittently encountered, perhaps the sag;a will be instructional. This 
chapter, provides a candid look at an honest effort to strengthen the 
community college curriculum; it is a story with no conclusion. The 
focus is on the "how" rather than the "what** of gogJs for community col- 
lege graduates, for it is here that the real pitfalls lie for those who would 
' ,/ strengthen the liberal arts. V . . ^ 

Essentially, this chap'tcr describes the history of a project in the 
Dallas County Community College District known variously as Skills 
for Living, Educational Outcomes, and Common Learning, It is not a 

^ O ' ' ' ' * ' ' , * ' 

n I p .r.'.Tlirwky (61,),' Aiimkclng tUMbtralArts. ffy, Direction* for * 9 
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glossy print, but rather a grainy photograph about the realities of cur- 
ricular'reform in a coVnplcX^ multicampus community cpllege district. 

A Brief History 

In the fall of 1977, the Cia|lege vice-presidents of instruction and 
the vice-chancellor of acadernic affairs launched ^ project to identify 
exit competencies for a number of transferable liberal arts courses. The 
impetus behind this effort was concern that common DCCCD courses 
with common descriptions, numbers, and credits should have common 
outcomes. At this time, one college was assigned the task of developing 
* a broader set of values, skills, and attitudes that ^gtg called Skills for 
Living. 

The competency project,' despite its noble intentions, was ill 
fated from the outset. Faculty were concerned about.a robptlike stan- 
dardization of courses, administrators were uncertain about the level of 
specificity the competencies should have, the timeline was too short, 
and the problems multiplied. When the dust settled, competencies had 
indeed been developed for each of the assigned courses. But one course . 
had twelve competencies; another had one hundred and twelve. Clearly, 
the assignment had been understood in different \vays. The compe- 
tency project was quietly shelved. 

One aspect of the project, however, would not go away. Skills 
for Living, developed by an interdisciplinary group'of faculty and staff, 
scehied to have some value that went beyond the competency project. 
Skills for Living was designed to give specific form to the basic purpose 
of the Dallas County Community College District, which is "to help 
students equip themselvefe for effective living and for responsible citi- 
zenship in a rapidly changing local, state, national, and wdrld commu- 
nity" (Dallas County Community College District, 1977). The relation- 
ship of the Skills for Living goals to the ageless goals of both general 
and liberail education is evide'ilt without a recapitulation of the specific 
goal statements. The eight initial goals of Skills for Living weye divided 
into three broad and somewhat indistiitct categories. Under the head- 
ing of relationships, these goals and areas were identified, living with 
the developing self> living with others, living with environments. The 
roles and functions category included the following: living as a pro* 
ducer, living as a consumer, living in the community. In orientations, 
living creatively and living in the future were addressed. 

Each of these areas included a goal for the college^ to address 
and a set of competencies for students that defined the goal. The specif- 
ics of the goals themselves were less important than their relationships 
to other goals for general and liberal education. Their relatives can be 
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found in the 1947 report of the Truman Commission, in the Associa- 
tion of Go^verning Boards' statement on "Improving Public Under- 
standing of Liberal Learning^ (1982), and throughout the liteFature of 
both general and liberal education. The problem is not with defining, 
goals for community college graduates, the problem lies in what is done 
^once these goals are defined. Staff members from throughout the 
DCCCD had the opportunity to review Skills for Living. Support for 
the goals was Widespread. Indeed, many of them were already being 
addressed. But the problem remained. How could Skills for Livin^ be 
organized and incorporated into a student's educational experience? 

In a typical, Qrganizational response to a knotty problem, a new 
committee was formed. The Educational Outcomes Committee was 
responsible for organizing a series qf community forums in which com- 
munity leaders were invited to join faculty andj^taffin a critique of the 
Skills for Living goals. Were the goals appropriate for community col- 
lege students living in Dallas, Texas? Did community members sup- 
port ihch general educational goals? The answer was.af resounding 
yes. But that led to another question. Just how would the formidable 
task of acquainting students with these Skills for Living, much less 
helping them achieve competence in these areas, be accomplished? 

As the Educational Outcomes Committee explored this ques- 
tion, it became clear than an examination of the curriculum, and ^spe- 
cifically of the degite requirements, was the place to start. It also became 
clear that faculty should have the primary role in any such examina- 
tion. Thus was born the idea of the Committees for ComntOji Learn- 
ing, composed primarily of faculty groups from each campus. 

Rationale ' * * 

Essentially, the Committees for Common Learning were asked 
to undertake a major curriculum review and possible curriculum revi- 
sion. The obvious question was. Why bother? Were students or faculty 
complaining about the curriculum? Were employers or other colleges 
indicating problems with degree requirements? Was the administration 
just trying to shake things up, or was this a guise for some yet-to-be- 
detcrmined cost-cutting me£isure? The answer to all of the above was 
no. Then, what was the reason? 

* A significant reason for reviewing DCCCD degree require- 
ments was that it had never been done. Since the degree requirem^hts 
first went into the catalogue in t966, they had undergone little or no 
change. Meanwhile, there had been technological revolutions, signifi- 
cant shifts in the student population, curriculum modifications through* 
out higher education, social evolutions, growing criticism' of public 
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education, and other changes too numerous to list. But the core curric- 
ulum of this dynamic, resppn'sive community college had gone essen- 
tially unexamined by its faculty. It Was past time for such a critical 
, review. 

* Another compelling reason to examine common learning in t^e 
DCCCD vyas to determine what learning, if any, should be common to 
occupational and academic transfeigstudents. For a number of years, 
these two student groups had been aimed in divergent curriculum, 
directions. Within the 9€a\m of academic transfei\ the degijee require-^ 
ments are the same for all students. These requirements,, however, are 
little more than a list of discrete courses. Fop occupational students, 
there is Tittle semblance of any common core of learning. Too fre- 
quently, the occupational curriculum has grown narrower and nar- 
rower. This pattern, too, called for comprehensive faculty examina- ' 
tion. It emerged, in part, because of a curriculum development process 
that allowed occupational curricula to go unexamined by faculty out- 
side the occupational area. The time for a broader revifew had arrived. 

The most abstract reason was perhaps also the most important 
one. General education and libersJ education are unSergoing national 
revivals because of a widespread belief that, in this period of rapid 
change, fragmentation and Self-absorption have become compellinft|, 
proGldftsrAf a time when we desperately need a sense of the conne^ 
tion betWn things,, we find ourselves increasingly oyerspecialized ^ - 
compartmentalized, Boyer and Levine (1981) say it well; The agenda 
for Common learning "is those experiences, relationships, and ethical 
concerns that are common to all of us simply by virtue of our member- 
ship in the human family at a particular moment in history. General 
education is ^n institutional affirmation of societ/s claim on'its n^cm- 
' bers" (p. 29). They ijuote Lewis Thomas, who says that "if this century 
does not slip forever through our fingers, it will be because learning will 
have directed us away fi^om our splintered dumbness and will have 
helped us focus on our c9mmon goals." This, they add, "is both the pur- 
pose and the urgency of general education." 

Context for the Problem 

One prenriise that we have corhe fo accept in Dallas is that tradi- 
tional, university-oriented' models for general or liberal ^ducatioil 
never Will have widespread effect in our colleges. The traditional mod/ 
els arc familiar onies. TKey are centered around a core curriculum frorA 
—-the humanities, the social sciences, the physical sciertpes, and th« bio- * 
^ logical sciences; they focus upon distribution courses;from these core 
areas in a Cafeteria- style, student-selection/approach; or they include 
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some combination of these two basic models. For the degree-seeking 
acadci^l^^ftsfer student -indeed, for die student seeking a degree of 
any sort— such a curriculum model may be perfectly acceptable. The 
"^structure of this model offers a manageable approach. It is administra- 
tively tidy and ped^gogically neat. 

Unfprtunately, such rational, sequential, curricular logic sim- 
ply does not apply to large numbers of community college students. 
Students .tend , to be irrational, nonsequential, and illogical in their 
course choices. They refuse to be routed through the orderly boxes of 
curriculum flow charts. Our students are not clean slates, coming to us 
to be written upon. Instead, their mental chalkboards are full of the 
scribblings and erasures that characterize adulthood.*The students are 
part-time,, dropMn,^<irop-out, night, day, degree holding, nondegree 
seeking, skills-oriented m^ses-of heterogeneity. 

Cjiven the tremendous challenge of identifying, much less pro- 
viding, what should constitute general or liberal education for this 
richly diverse group of students, it is litde wonder that community col- 
leges have been somewhat slow to accept this fundamental role. Loftier 
academics may w'resde with the question of what is to be common or 
liberal leaming^.those of us in community colleges are destined to grap- 
ple long ^ind hard with how it is .to be achieved. 

Let me hasten to say that I do not intend to demean the value of 
a core curriculum. After examining one curriculum model after another, 
I have become. convinced that a clearly defined core curriculum has 
great value for community colleges. Not only does this core fulfill its 
traditional integrat^ig, liberalizing, land liberating functions for 
degree-seeking students, but it also provides a clear, curricular state- 
ment about the values of the college. Regardless of whether or not all 
students enroll in^the core courses, the values the core reflects will per- 
-mcate the curriculuni Certainly, what a college defines as essential for 
common learning goes to the very heart of the institutional purpose and 
priorities. But the task^s-^mudh larger than defining th^ core. To serve 
^community college students; general education and liberal education 
must be integrated throughout the curriculum, the extira-curriculum, 
and the hiddei^curriculum... ^ 
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Discovering Fundamental Principles 

Simply defining the core is not an easy task. I am no longer 
..s^bashed to admit that we have not defined a solid core in the DCCCD 
after nearly five years of fitful, spofadic attention to this issue. Once we 
recognized that a core, m and of itself, would not begin to resolve the 
general educadon issiue, we Immersed ourselves in several other areas' 
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. of activity WhUe I am certain that we had no guiding principles as wc 
moved-in these directions, I believe that some sound notions developed 
---♦••from our struggles. 

■ Ownership and Commitment. We spent endless, or seemingly 
endless, hours m discussion of Skills /or Living in cqpimittee meetings. 
^The genesis of Skills for Living is critical: It was developed by a faculty 
group, revised by another faculty group, and circulated throughout our 
• district to a staff of more than 2,000 emplbyces on at least three occa- 
sions. To nobody's surprise, we found great overlap between our Skills 
for Living and countless other sets of general education goals. This is as 
It should be, but no other set of goals would have worked as well for us 
The two principles that have emerged from these experiences are sim- 
ple and familiar ones, and they are imperative in.general or liberal edu- 
caticfti development or revision'. » 

.Ar u f"""'^!" '"^'^^ ^""^ ^Sl of directions and goals. 

With4he rerifewed interest in general and libS^education, it will be 
more tempting than ever to search for a set o{ prcbising goals to adopt 
In our concern for efficiency and productivity^ higher education it 
seems wasteful to reinvent the wheel. But the fact of the matter is that a 
wheel that does not fit properly wUl cause its vehicle to lurch along 
rather awkwardly. College goals must be designed for a unique fit. 
despite their commonality with other such models. 

Principle 2. Faculty and staff throughout the colleges must be allowed the 
ttrn to becorne Jamtliar with and ultimately committed to goals. This process 
carihot be hastened. It requires repeated, varying, and not necessarily . 
systematic exposures to the goals. It requires infinite patience from 
those eager to press on and fight the good fight for general or liberal 
education. But without it, general and liberal education will remain in 
/idoiJ' community college education. If, as Levine and Boyer 
(1981) say, cbmmon learning has been the spare-room in higher educa- 
tion. It ha^s been relegated to a loftier, mdre obscure, more clutteted 
and even more frightening room assignment in the community college 



Community Support. Certainly one of the isolating characteris- 
tics of the community college is its community base. We pride our- 
selves on responsiveness to community needs, but we limit this respon- 
siveness to technical or occupational program offerings or appropriate 
noncredit course offerings. We often involve the community in career 
program advisory committees; we rarely invite them in to discuss gen- 
eral and liberal education functions, despite our recognition of the criti- 
cal roles thak general and liberal education play in shaping society 

If community colleges areto fulfill their roles as comprehensive 
community-based colleges, then their general and liberal education 
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goals and directions must have commuivty affirmation. It was this 
affirmation that we sought and found through the community forum 
structure. We began this adventure with a forum of top district execu- 
tives and P^as County leaders^ The group of sixty-four convened for 
a luncheon, seated at eight tables of eight. Each table had as Its discus- 
ion topic one of the eight areas of the Skills for Living goals. We invited 
Ken Ashworth, Texas commissioner of higher education, to address 
the group. After we described our commitment to general and liberatl 
education and our need for their critical review, the groups sti to work 
with vigor and enthusiasm. Their suggestions were insightful, their 
^support was nothing short of overwhelming. During Texas Commu- 
nity College Week, each of our seven colleges held a community forum 
for the leaders from its respective service area. With each iteration, 
Skills for Living became a stronger statement aboutfwhat genereil edu- 
cation should be in the Dallas County Community College District. 
Before the forum series ended, nearly 500 community members and 
staff members had deliberated together over what constituted common 
learning. This deliberation was not an academic exercise. It promoted 
;a new kind of involvement that our community welcomed. 

Principle 3. The general or liberal education goals and programs of a com- 
munity college must reflect its unique dimensions. Not only did the forums 
involve community members, they xeinvolved faculty and staff who 
had become disengaged from the endeavor. Too often, general educa- 
tion not only is relegated to the college attic, but is the faculty stepchild. 
Community colleges have some advantages over senior institutions in 
this regard, for the traditional, professional identificatioh with a disci- 
pline is riot so firmly entrenched in the community college setting. But 
administrators can do little more than provide direction and support 
for general and liberal education, it will ultimately sink or swim with 
the faculty. And I do mean all faculty. High interest from liberal arts 
faculty alone will not carry the day, all faculty must be involved in gen- 
eral and liberal education. 

Principle 4. General and liberal education must be faculty commitments if 
they are to be meaningful This fourth principle will surprise no one. We 
are still very much in the process of building facuTty commitment. I am 
confident that this protess will be a Yiever-ending one. There is a long 
way to go, but the signs are encouraging. General education may yet 
become a faculty issue in the DCCCD. It is imperative that it do so, for 
general education is, in no small measure, a state of mind which 
depends upon faculty models of behavior for its transmission and trans- 
lation to students. 

Institutional Priority. One of the major efforts of the Educa- 
tional Outcomes Committee was the incorporation of the eight funda- 
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mental Skills for Living goals into our district goals. Tli is effort grew 
. out of our belief in a fifth and final principle: 

Principle' 5. General and liberal education goals must be internalized 
institutional priprities if they are to have significant effect Certainly, the sup- 
port of top leadership is fundamental to .the^ general edu^i^ion effort, 
we have had such support from the outset. But it is crucial that these 
broad goals be incorporated into institutional planning structures if 
they are to be addressed not only through core courses, but through all 
credit courses and through student activities, noncredit offerings, cul- 
tural events, and the like. Skills for Living has become an integrating 
force for development of our own staff and our sense of institutiooal 
identity.. 

Current Status 

"> 

Where arc we now? Interdisciplinary faculty groups', such as the 
Committees for Common Learning, are developing plans to address 
the common learning n^eds of Dallas County Community College Dis- 
tnfx students. These plans may include a core curriculum, but they are 
expected to go far beyond the core. The committees are building i^jon 
the Skills for Living goals, but they have found that these goals must be 
expanded. Basic skills, for example, may need to be added, as may 
other specific content areas. 

Once a districtwide plan has been adopted, a period of training 
and development is anticipated. By the time the project is concluded, 
we will have spent nearly a decade in the discussion and debate that 
surround such curriculum reform. This decade of effort has taken pl^ce 
because we share Jack Arbolino's belief in the lasting value of college ^ 
education: "It's so that, later on in life,, when you knock on yourself, 
somebody answers." 
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Tw(hy€dr tnstSutions are dttrdcting increasing numbers 
^ of academically thkntcd students. It behooves us at the two-year , 
college to be sure that we have sufficiently challenging programs ,^ ' " 

to tfieet the needs afthis^ special population, - ■ 
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Miami-Dade ■ 
Community College 
Emphasizes Excellence 

Sharon Carter Thorftas 



The strength of Miami-Dade Community Collegers commitment to 
provide quality and equity in meeting the educational needs of the 
coiyimunity is evidenced by the manner in which Mia'hii-Dade recog- 
nizes, respects, and valO^ the community's diversity. The college has 
sought creative ways to provide unique services and educational oppor- 
tunities' for increasingly diverse categories of people -the traditional 
student, the new student, the inadequately prepared student, the 
returning student, and others. Now the college seeks the challenge of 
serving die superior student more adequately. 

The college has always attracted substantial numbers of high- 
ability, highly motivated students. It has klways bpen apparent that 
among Miami-Dade students were many who could read and write 
with;iexceptional facility, who could think mathematically, who were 
skiijed in technical areas, or.Who exuded creative talent and facility in 
the. arts. Among these students are represented a multitude of interests^ 
inajors, backgrounds, hopes, and future plans. These students demon- 
^( / , strate the kind ojC creativity and responsibility that often surface in 
/ leadership positions in the professions, businesses, and the arts. 

/ ^ ' , In recent years, Miami-Dade has had to contemplate the ques- 
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tion Are we doing all we should for our better students?" In responding 
• to the question, we realized that, if they are to develop and ultimately 
achieve their optimal levels of excellence or to find and free their tal- 
.ents excellent students need more rigprous. challenges than those pre- 
sented by the usual techniques of instruction. Miami-Dade College 
could not afford to fail the challenge of helping these students to fulfill 
their highe.st intellectual promise and to develop their capacities 

Miami-Dade is meeting the challenge through its newly estab- 
lished Emphasis on Excellence program. The Emphasis on Excellence 
program is an assertive, well-defined effort for initiating, preserving 
and strengthening the mechanisms for a demanding, intense, and 
scholarly pursuit of excellence, both for high-quality students and for 
the college community at large. Establishing this program has helped 
the coll-ege dispel any notions that pursuing excellence is philosophi- 
cally incongruent with the mission of the community college Q,uite the 
cpntrary, the program has become a catalyst for the developnient of 
multiple kinds of excellence. 

■ In developing the Emphasis on Excellence program, the college 
established some clear goals, structures, and parameters for providing 
high-quality educational experiences. The Emphasis on Excellence 
program defines these experiences in terms of type, rigor, content, and 
organization. The program communicates the college's ability to 
attract and serve superior students. Through the program, high-ability 
students are offered scholarships, honors classes, seminars with distin- 
guished visitmg professors, opportunities for program acceleration 
cultural events; creative activities, and special services and recognition' 
The Emphasis on Excellence program actually serves the col- 
_ lege and the community in a number of mutually beneficial ways Most 
important is the fact that the unique needs of superior students are 
being met. The program encourages local high school graduates to 
remain in the area fof their higher education experiences, thereby 
ennching the life of the community. The program attracts and retains 
facuhy committed to quality educatiqp. Because faculty and students 
require and meet demanding standards, the highest quality of educa- 
tion is assured, and thus serves the entire academic community. 

Emphasis on Excellence Program 

In its broadest meaning, the Emphasis on Excellence program 
consists of the set of approaches taken by Miami-Dade to meet the 
educational needs of its ablest and most highly motivated students 
Any faculty member who spends extra time and effort responding to 
the interests, needs, or questions of an inquisitive student is promoting 
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excellence. The same can be said for the adviser who helps students 
select courses that will call forth their best efforts. On a more concrete 
level, the program includes the follovfmg: 

1. ScholarsfTips to superior students who are just entering the 
college. 

2. Scholarships to students already at Miami-Dade who have 
achieved high academic goals. 

3. A formalized college honors program. 

4. A series of lectures and credited seminars by n^tronally 
known speakers. 

' 5. A wide-ranging Creative Focus entertainment series tq spot- 
light the performing arts.' 

6. A summer program for gifted and ^talente'd high school stu- 
, dents. 

7. Intensive language and cultural study in foreign countries. 
[, Each of Miami-Dade's four campuses has an Emphasis on 

Bkcellence coordinator. The role of the campus coordinator is to facili- 
tate the administration of the program on individual campuses. In 
addition to the administrative responsibilities associated with Emphasis 
on Excellence activities, the coordinators monitor the progress of schol- 
arship recipients, serve as advisers for honors students, and provide 
assistance in transferring from Miami-Dade to upper-level colleges or 
universities. 

High School Achievement Award. Recognition for outstanding 
performance in high school is' given through scholarships covering ma- 
triculation fees for Dade County high school graduates who rank in the 
top 10 percent of their graduating class. These scholarships,'{cnown as 
High School Achievcmem Awards, provide approximately $1,200 to 
students who earn associate degrees at Miami- Dade. Since the college 
began this scholarship program in August 1979, over 1,500 Dade County 
high school graduates have enrolled at Miami-Dade as scholar's grant 
recipients. , • ^ 

By meeting certain requirements, these individuals continue to 
receive scholarships until completion of the Associate m Arts or Associ- 
ate in Science degrees. The college provides special assistance to High 
School Achievement Award recipients by securing additional scholar- 
ship assistance at transfer institutions. 

William L. McKnight Scholarships.^ One hundred students at 
Miami-Dade wiio demonstrate outstanding academic performance 
during their freshman year arc recognized by receiving a William L. 
McKnight Scholarship from the c6llege. This scholarship covers 
matriculation fees of $18,per credit for a maximum of forty credits dur- 
ing the sophomore year. The scholarships are distributed among the 
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four campuses in proportion to campus enrollment. The selection pro- 
cess for each yeai^s recipients occurs during the spring term. 

ColUgeJIojtorsTh^am. At the foundation of the college's com- 
mitment to sen/e superior\tudents is the development of its College 
Honors Progra^. The majcr goals of this program are to challenge, to 
stimulate, and to involve sjiperior students who have high academic 
standards and ambitious career aspirations. The College Honors Pro- 
gram offers: 

1. 'An academic scholarship. College Honors Program students are 

guaranteed academic scholarships covering.in-state tuition. 

2. A faculty mentor. College Honors Program students receive 
. ' the personalized attention and expertise of a faculty member 

_ m their major areas of interest. The mentor assists with, reg- 
istration, classroom problems, and career preparation. ^ 

3. Outstanding academic experiences. Cdllege Honors Program stu- 
dents have the opportunity to pursue a rich variety of honors 
courses, interdi'sciplinary, and team-taught courses, semi- 
na!fs, and special projects. They are able to acquire a level of 
competence that will enable them to excel in the upper-divi- 
sion school or on the job. 

4. In-depth study. With the guidance of honors faculty, mentors, 
and project directors,. College Honors Program students are 
able to pursue individual honors explorations and complete 
capstone projects that utilize and develop the critical skills 
for success in their fields. 

5. ColUge Honors Program graduation. Special note is made of Col- 
leg Honors Program graduate status on the transcript. Each 
honors course completed is noted on the transcript by the let- 
ter H. 

6. University transfer, transfer scholarship, and Job placement. Before 
graduation. College Honors Program students receive assis- 
tance in exploring university and job options. The Emphasis 
on Excellence Program students seek scholarships and place- 
ment in upper-division colleges or in jobs. 

Graduation with Honors. Graduation with honors in four grade 
point categories is possible. Students awarded Associate in Arts or 
Associate in Science degrees. are eligible for the followinglhonor desig- 4 
nations: > 0/5 

* a cumulative grade poiAt average of 

• Highest honors -requires a cumulative grafle point average 
of 3.7 or higher ^ ' ' 
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• Honors and disrinctionp requires a cumulative ^ade point 
average of 3.5-3.69 and atleast fifteen credits earned in hon- 
ors courses • / 

• Highest honors and /distinction — requires a cumulative 

' g rade point average of 3.7 or jii^her and at JeastXifteenxred^ 
its earned in honors ^ourses. 
Honors graduates receive special recognition during graduation cere- 
monies, and the appropriate hbnors designation appears on transcripts 
and diplomas. ^ 

Program Acceleration. There are a number ST^pportunities that 
allow outstanding stydents to accelerate their academic programs,. This 
enables students to complete Miami-Dade studies in less than the tra- 
ditional two years. These time-saving opportunities include concurrent 
enrollment, whereby 'students in Dade County high schools can be 
admitted each term to take college tredit courses, and early admission, 
whereby superior high school students may leave hig{i school and be 
admitted as full-time Miami-Dade*C6mmunity College students, after 
an intensive selection process and with parental, high school, and col- 
lege approval. 

Program acceleration may also be accomplished through the fol- 
lowing testing program: (1) Advanced Placement Program (AP); Col- 
lege-Level Examination Program (CLEP) - students mAy be granted 
credit toward an associate degree at Miami-Dade, basecl on Miami- 
Dade-approved course equivalents; (3) departmental credit by exami- 
nation; wd (4) dire&d independent study (DIS).^ 

Distinguished Visiting Professor Series, To provide students and 
faculty with the opportunity for comtnunication.and interaction^with 
persons who have gained international reputations in their fields, 
Miami- Dade Community College offers a series of lectures and semi- 
nars by Distinguished Visiting Professors. The people invited to the 
college as Distinguished Visiting Professors represent a wide range.of 
academic disciplines, occupations, and are^s of special interest. Each 
appearance is structured to provid^ different kinds of personal confaqts 
and learning experiences. Througfi exposure to people with demon- 
strated excellence in their fields, the college hopes to inspire students to 
excel in their studies and to encourage all participants in their quest for 
knowledge. As time and space permit, selected guests from local high 
schools, neighboring -colleges and univcrsitie,s, and members .of the 
community at large are invited to share these special learning experi- 
ences. ^ 

Edward Teller, one of the world's foremost nuclear physicists, 
and Luis Adolpho- Siles Salinas, former president of the Republic of 




Bolivia arid chairman of the Human Rights Commission of the United 
Nations, were among the first to appear in thfs series. Teller visited the 
cdlegc in March 1979 and presented a wc^long honors seminar pro- 
viding an overview of the physical sciences. The interrelationships 
among mathematics, physics, astronomy, and chemistry were explored 
and discussed in the light of modern technological advances. Salinas 
visited the college in May 1979 to lead an open-foruiTi panel discussion 
concerning the changes that have occurred in Latin America during the ' 
past twenty years. Since the start of the program, the college has engaged 
an impressive number of distinguished guests, induding Edward Albee — 
playwright; Alfred Eisenstaedt- photographer; Robert Geddes-, Ed- 
ward Logue, Paolo Soleri, Jacquelin Robertson -architects; Alvin 
Poussaint- educator and psychiatrist; Luis A. Siles Salinas - former 
president of Bolivia; Edward Teller — nuclear physicist; Maya Ange- * 
lou — playwright, novelist, and journalist; Lerone Bennett, Jr. -histor- 
ian, novelist, and editor; Paul Ehrlich — populatidin expert; Charles Sil- 
bernian — political scientist and criminal justice expert, O. Carl Simon- 
ton— cancer researcher; Lendon H. Smith — nutritionist and learning- 
disabilities specialist; Michael Tilson Thomas- symphony conductor; 
Michael De Bakey- heart surgeon; and John Hope Franklin- his- 
torian. 

Creative Focus. Special cultural events of interest to all students 
are coordinated through the college program knowaas Creative Focus. 
Each campus participates in a joint effort to provide learning experi- 
ences through art, musi^:, theater, and public forums scheduled at Gus- * 
man Cultural Center in downtown Miami. 

Creative Focus serves as the developmental, experimental, and 
educational vehicle for. the performing arts at Miami-Dade Commu- 
. nity College. Its primary role is that of advocacy of the arts through 
professional and college productions, classes, and community collabor- 
ations. It seeks to further enrich the cultural experience of the college's 
students and county residents by offering another source of quality 
"entertainment in a rapidly growing downtown area. « 

In addition to Miami-Dade's faculty and student productions, 
nationally and internationally known performers are part of the Crea- 
tive Focus program. Recitals, dance, comedy, aqd dramd are part of 
the diverse cultural programs scheduled at Gusynan Cultural Center. 

Creative Focus has featured such presentations as "Salute to 
Hispanic Heritage**; Pat Carroll in "Gertrude Stein, Gertrude Stein, 
Gertrude Stein"; Renaissance Festival with Madrigal Singers, Joselo- 
vitz's "Hagai^s Children''; "Don't Bother Me, I Can't Cope"; Mummen- 
schanz, an international Swiss mime troupe, Maya Angelou reading 
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' . v. . 
her poetry; an-.?vening with Mozart; Coleman and Field's "See-Saw'*; 
and master clashes with Vinnettc Carroll. 

Over an eight-year period, the Lunchtime Lively Arts Series 
has brought world-renowned artists and performers-to Miami. As one 
aspect of Creative Focus, the program continues to be successful in 
attracting students, faculty, government workers, senior citizens, shop- 
pers, and international and seasonal visitors to spend their lunchtime 
in a cultural setting. ^ 

In addition to meeting the needs of its students and community. 
Creative Focus acts as supplement Jo the fine arts courses offered by 
the Dade County public schools. High school students and faculty are 
provided open admissions to performances. Development and sdpport 
of special projects designed for talented high school students are inte- 
grated into the plan. , v 

Creative Focus was devised to be an activ§, artistiq forum at 
Gusman Cultural Center with quality productions, projects, and com- 
munity ouireach to provide an environment of learnmg and enjoy- 
ment. 

Summer Program for the Gifted and Talented. Two hundred of 
Dade County's gifted and talented high school students will be chosen 
through a rigorous selection process to participate in a summer pro- 
gram for the gifted and talented'to be conducted by the college. This 
program represents a commitment on the part of Governor GrahanL^-^^ 
and the educators of Dade County to provide p^sonalized advanced ' 
instruction for those young people who represent Florida's most prom- ^ 
• ising future resources. 

For six weeks during the suinnier, intense study opportunities 
will be offered in the areas of television, mathematics and physics, 
drama, music, journalism, creative .writing, and computer. science- 
Each applicant competes for selection in only on^rea, all students 
competing must be in tenth or eleventh grade. 

The program is designed to provide high-quality, college-level 
instruction with a blend of theory and hands-on experience utilizing 
modem equipment and facilities. The summer program will culminate 
at Gusman Cultural Center with a presentation showcasing the prog- 
ress and products of each student in the program. 

Out-of'Countty Study. Another opportunity for special learning 
experiences is available each year through various programs for out-of- 
cpuntry study sponsored by the college. Generally, the programs are ^ 
offered during the summer term and provide three to nine semester 
credits for participants in courses such as foreign languages, humani- 
ties, social science, art, or music. The study of a language or a culture 
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in the native milieu provides a complete immersion experience with 
advantages for learning and practice beyond those found inthe local 
classroom. In ^addition to the travel and study experiences wmle out of 
the country, students may be required to complete various reading and 
written assignments before or after the travel programs and to partici- 
pate in orientation sessions. The following out-of-country study pro- 
grams are usually available to student^ during the summer terms. 

1. Summer Term in France-- Tive weeks of residential study in 
Aix-en-Provence and one week in Paris. Students may earn a maxi- 
mum of six credits from among courses offered in intermediate or 
advanced French, international relations, humanities, and modern 
language field trips and seminars. The seminar course emphasizes the- 
life and culture of the country visited. 

2. Summer Study 'Program in Mexico — four we^ks of residential 
study, with students attending the University of Tlaxcala, and two 
weeks of travel to various Mexican cities. Students will earn six cred- 
its—three credits in conversational Spanish and three credits for a 
modern language field trip and seminar. 

3. European Odyssey— a twenty-one-day tour with visits to music 
and art centers in England, France, Austria, and Italy. Students may 
earn up to six credits for courses in art or music appreciation or 
humanities. 

4. Summer Semester in Spain — thvGe or five and qne half weeks of 
resident study at the University of Madr4d, with twoqp(jonal weekend 
excursions to other Spanish cities. Three-week participants may earn 
three credits in the modern ^ISnguage field trip course. Five-and-a- 
half-week participants may enroll for six to nine credits in Spanish, 
humanities, or social science courses. 

5. Summer Program in France^-rivt weeks of resident study in 
Avignon and one week in Paris. Participants may earn six credits from 
among various art courses or the modern language field trip course. 

Conclusion 

The college^is proud of the continual evolution of the Emphasis 
on Excellence "program. Each phase of its development shows the 
Miami-Dade commitment to providing services and opportunities for' 
the students who are better prepared, more highly motivated, and 
more talented. The ultimate hope is that the Emphasis on Excellence 
program will help these students realize their potentialities and that 
they in turn will contribute to this society by becoming part of its lead- 
ership. 
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IntercKscipltnarp courses are an mpor^nt component- 

of the tpadmitf experience, and the 'tommunity,college offers 

miqiu opportunities in which' they rnay be utilized. - * ^ , 
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The Role of IntiHisciplj.n^ 
Courses at St. Louis 
Community College 



Stephen M. Gurtis 



In recent years interdisciplinary courses h^ve beccmie a vital part of 
the instructional prpcess at the tftrec campuse: of St. Louis Commu*^ 
nity College. The Florissant Valley, Forest Paik, anld Meramec cam- 
puses offer a variet)kpf programs, |)ut throughout the ^olleg^ a whole 
there has been a commitment to tne larger and ctften more illuminating 
perspective that can be gained through an intertiiscipjinary approach. 
The interdisciplinary courses thatlhave been taught at our institution 
have served to stimulate students] increase awaVcnes^ of the connec- 
tions that exist amorig differont fields, aud enable tfacu% to re-evaluate 
their own teaching techniques in jjlight of the n|ctho(|s employed in 
other disciplines. * * 

Teaching Strategiewi 

A variety o(^ teaching strategies can be seen in the courses that 
are offered within the college. At Forest Parkf the numahities course is 
team-taught by three instructors. These instijtctars each represent a. 
specific field— art, music, and philosophy, respecjijcly-|and two of the 
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three deal with the segments on literature. The course is approached 
chronologically; each of the two-hour class periods treats related topics. 
An hour on impressionism in art will be followed by an hour on impres- 
sionism in music, for instance. An effort is made to relate appropriate 
topics to the students' immediate St. Louis environment. A discussion 
of architecture will include slides of particular examples to be found in 
St. Louis. 

The Black Humanities course at Forest Park exhibifs a different 
approach. This class is taught by a single instructor; guest lecturers 
may be invited to provide additional expertise. While the content here 
is rooted in the black experience, the methodology iausimilar to that of 
the general humanities course, except for the single-instructor formaf. 
Another course taught in this manner is Future Worlds. Politics and 
Society. It, too, utilizes one instructor— a political scientist— but draws 
on experts from other fields, such as philosophy and sociology, as well. 
The class is designed to introduce alternative approaches to the future 
and deals with a variety of political, economic, and ecological problems. 
Students must ultimately engage in technological, economic, political, 
and' social forecasting, and must of necessity both distinguish between 
and also relate disciplines. 

Interdisciplinary Studies Program ^ 

A very ambitious interdisciplinary project has beep undertaken 
on the Meramec campus. 'Under a National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities (NEH) Pilot Grant awarded in April 1977, Meramec insti- 
tuted an Ihterdisciplinary Studies program. The program seeks to 
stimulate student interest in the humanities through a set of courses 
supplemented by lectures, films, and roundtable discussions. The con" 
tent and methodology of the courses are drawn from two or more aca- 
demic disciplines, and the emphasis is on primary source materials. , 
The program emanated from a small group of Meramec faculty mem- 
bers whp wanted to give students a chance to study the humanities in 
an integrated fashion. Most of tjiese classes are taught by a single in- 
structor, but they make use of films or lectures that provide specialized 
expertise. The series of coijirses offered in the spring 1982 term provides 
examples of the kinds of offerings available in the program. Biomedical 
Ethics, German Culture in the Nazi Era, Humanities, Human Sexual- 
ity, Introduction to French Culture, Introduction to Latin American 
Civilization, Missouri Folklore, Sociology and Literature, The United 
States in the Twentieth Century; Women's History, and Women in 
.Literature. 

ERLC > 
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These classes are supplemented by a leeture/film/roundtable 
series, which can relate direcdy to given courses, but which also pro- 
vides events of general interest for the campjis and the community. As 
one example, a number of films were presented- in conjunction with the 
Women's History class. These incladed "How We Got the Vote," an 
account of the struggle to win the vote for American women; "With 
Babes and Banners," a documentary dealing with the role of women in 
the 1937 sit-down strike at General Motors, and "Antonia," a biograph- 
ical film depicting the life of the conductor Antonia Brico. A related 
roundtable discussion was entided "Women at War with America: 
American Women in the 1940s." 

For the Biomedical Ethics course, a number of relevant lectures 
and discussions were held. New Modes of Human Reproduction: Arti- 
ficial Insemination and In Vitro Fertilization, Can Psychiatrists Pre- 
dict Dangerousness in Patients?, Sickness and Sabotage: How the Health 
Care System Controls Women; and Human Experiments: The Price of 
Knowledge. These events are open to the public and provide citizens 
who would otherwise have no affiliation with the college an opportunity 
for intellectual stimulation and cultural enrichment. In addition, the 
lecture/film/roundtable series has drawn on the program faculty who 
may not be directly involved in the project as teachers of interdisciplin- 
ary courses. These faculty members have been invited to be guest lec- 
turers or to participate on a discussion panel. 

Another aspect of the Interdisciplinary^Studies program has 
been a series of faculty workshops, most of which are designed to acquaint 
faculty with interdisciplinary teaching techniques. Some of the topics 
have included Oral History and Oral Testimony. Methods and Philos- 
ophy; Interpreting Historical "Photographs;^ Historical Objects as His- 
torical Sources; Research on. Women's History and Local History in 
St. Louis; and American Studies, Interdisciplinary Studies, apd the 
Two- Year College. In a more general way, the Interdisciplinary Stud-' 
i'es program has provided an environment that encourages faculty to be 
innovative and allows them to view their own disciplines from a broader 
perspective. In short, it has served to stimulate faculty asr^well as stu- 
dents. ^ 

PLACE Program ^ 

At the Florissant Valley campus, staff members have developed 
an innovative program to meet the needs of adults who would like to 
enroll in a collegerlevel program but whose schedules do not permit 
them to attend class several days or evenings each week. The Program 
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of Liberal Arts College Education (PLACE) is designed to offer a full 
liberal arts curriculum at tirnjes that will not conflict with work hours, 
^he courses are divided into blocks of four classes each. Every block 
includes one weeknight course held once a week, one telecourse offered 
in conjunction with St. Louis's Public Broadcasting System station, 
KETC-TV; and two courses coordinated and team-taught on four week- 
ends from Friday evening to Sunday afternoon throughout the semes- 
ter. With few exceptions, students take the blocks intact. Administra- 
tive details for a particular block are handled at the initial weeknight 
class meeting. At that time assignments are made for the first weekend 
conference; students thus have a month in which to prepare for these 
^ conferences. > 

It is thi>^last segment that involves an interdisciplinary experi- 
ence and that requires a carefully integrated approach in a very con- 
centrated time frame. In the spring 1982 term, three PLACE blocks 
were offered; each included an interdisciplinary pairing for the week- 
end sessions, such as: 

1. Humanities, and Rapid Reading; 

2. The Modem Worid, and European Literature After 1700; 

3. American History After 1865, and American Literature 
After 1865. 

Such pairings offer opportunities for innovative teaching meth- 
. ods. In k weekend setting, classes can travel to the St. Louis Art Mu- 
scumi or be taken on a historical tour of St. Louis. Appropriate full- 
length films can be shown in class. In one combination, American His- 
tory and Literature, the instructors chose Conflict in the Twentieth 
Century as their central topic. As the courses dealt witl^, selected sub- 
topics-;- war, for instajice-the historical perspective was reinforced by 
appropriate ^^^dings, such as Heller^s Catch 22 and Hemingway's The 
Sun Also R{s0 Thus, the students maile constant and immediate con- 
nections bcftvcen disciplines. The success of this program can be seen 
not only in a steady rise in enrollment, but also in the students' desire to 
find a complementary program at four-year institutions upon gradua- 
tion from Florissant Valley. ' 

National Endowiticnt for the Humanities (NEH) 
Consultancy Grant 

Two other interdisciplinary projects are under way at St. Louis 
Community College. In the first, an NEH Consultancy Grant has 
enabled a committee of Florissant Valley faculty to begin work on an 
interdisciplinary coro course to be implemented at that college. The 
interdisciplinary approach is an attempt to revitalize what has become 
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a declining interest in traditioneil Western civilization and humanities 
courses. The principal consultant has completed his on-site visits tp^the 
^ Florissant Valley campus. Related workshops have also been held. The 

participating faculty have examined a variety of eiltematives and are 
moving toward a team- taught integration of the Western civilization 
and humanities programs. The pilot course will be a six-hour class 
involving both lecture and discussion sections. Curriculum planning is 
currendy under way. c 

International Studies Program 

A final area of interdisciplinary interest is the International 
Studies, program, inaugurated by St. Louis Community College in 
1977. Administered by the Institute for Continuing Education, the 
program provides off-campus credit courses involving travel and field 
study of tlie life and cultures of foreign countries. Humanities in 
Europe was the offering for the summer 1982 term. The course included 
vjsits to London, Paris, Rome, and Florence. It introduced students to 
the art, architecture, history, and customs of the countries visit^llt 
allowed students to experience first-hand each country's traditions^d 
to learn about each countr/s significant contributions. The 'format 
included lectures prior to departure, during the trip, and on return to 
St. Louis. These activities provide for a shared experience that can lead 
to a broader understanding of the humanities, with the world serving 
as the classroom. 

The interdisciplinary experiences at St. Louis Community Col- 
lege have been positive ones. Faculty and students are enthusiastic 
about many of,the interdisciplinary projects and the administration has 
been supportive of many of these courses and programs. Not all inter- 
disciplinary courses have been successful, but those that have been so 
have provided an innovative and challenging environment for students 
and staff alike. New interdisciplinary core^ courses are being consid- 
ered; implementation of pilot projects is being planned. 

Where Arc Wc Headed? 

The interdisciplinary experiences at St. Louis Community Cbl- 
leges have been positive ortes. As our efforts have proceeded, we have 
become njiore convinced of the potential of these projects and more 
aware of the considerations involved that require further refinement. 

The college is presently seeking to integrate interdisciplinary 
courses and programs into a larger framework in a better-defined way. 
Our current liberal arts curriculum i^ being re-examined, with an eye 
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to providing a sounder and moi;c relevant educational experience for 
our students. " 

As part of this re-cxamination, the role of interdisciplinary 
courses wUl, be an important factor. A program such as ^eramec's 
Interdisciplinary Studies program needs a clearly established relation- 
•ship to the liberal arts curriculum and requires a thoughtful coherence 
among its own courses. 

In terms of teaching strategies, we recognize the necessity for a 
close appraisal of the needs of interdisciplinary courses in order to 
determine whether team or single- faculty instruction is more appropri- 
•*Jate. Along this line, we also see the need for more workshops in teach- 
ing techniques^ 

Finally,, for a program like Florissant Valle/s PLAGE pro: 
gram, weekend courses require careful selection of faculty, these teach- 
ers must work in an intense academic environment and must be able to 
adapt to the special demands of that environment. These kinds of pro- 
grammatic and administrative considerations are important to the suc- 
cess of interdisciplinary courses. Our faculty and students are enthusi- 
astic about many of the interdisciplinary projects and the administra- 
tion has been supportive of many of these courses and programs. 

Not all interdisciplinary courses have been successful, but those 
that are provide an innovative and challenging environment for stu- 
dents and staff alike. New interdisciplinary core courses are being con- 
sidered; implementation of pilot projects is planned. Interdisciplinary 
studies are alive and well in St. Louis. 
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Step/fen M. Curtis is an instructor of music at the 
Forest Park campus of the St. Louis Community College. 
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If we look at some oftffekey assumptions underlying 
mastery learning, we may be able to determine whether 
therlare basic contradictions between the pedagogy and 
any assumptions of humanistic education. 



J 

The Art of Teaching Versus 
• Teaching the Arts 

Don Barshis 



When he walked into my office, portfolio clutched like a lance at his 
side, I knew the City Colleges of Chicago's faculty development pro- 
gram was about to be tilted at once again. 

"I have something I would like to share with you, Dean Barshis. 
You see, IVe done some reading on your mastery learning and have 
prepared this little paper pointing out some of the major problems such 
theories of teaching have for usi in the humanities." 

I thanked him for his concerns, escorted him to the elevator, 
returned to my office, poured a stiff coffee, and began reading. Twenty 
minutes later, I began drafting a new version of my letter of resignation 
for filing in my next moming^s tickler file. What the good professor of 
humanities had concocted was a venomous condemnation of mastery 
learning, culminating in the memorable sooth: "Therefore, mastery 
learning forces our students to abandon their individual values in favor 
of a regimented, fascistic notion (Sf administrative truth, which ulti- 
mately deprives them of their freedom to be, to choose, and to appreci- 
ate." I was tempted to burn my Bloom and Block for such treachery, but 
returned to my resignation letter when I failed tp find a single footnote 
reference in our humanist's attack. ^ 

After a fitful night's sleep, a good breakfast, and questionable 
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judgment, I tore up my resignation letter and began to assess my col- 
league's arguments in light ofwhere we had come with our mastery 
learning program at the Cit^CCpll^ges of Chicago (CCC), what I knew 
about faculty attitudes toward innovation and development efforts in 
general; and how I had organized our faculty development program to 
respect the integrity of both faculty and curriculum while furthering 
administration aims for improved teaching, especially in our general 
education core courses. I would have liked to dismiss our opposition as 
the frightened reaction of an incompetent suddenly threatened by 
administrative interferenceand possible accountability for semesters of 
poor retention; but in addition to being a cheap shot,\$uch a dismissal 
would have been unfair: This fellow was not such a bad teacher, ^apk- 
ing in the upper end of the middle third of CCC s 1,300 full-time fac- 
ulty. His degrees were from reputable schools; he was quite active in 
the faculty union and in several college and district committees. In 
short, he was representative of a certain type of faculty attitude toward 
mastery leaning in particular and educational technology in general. 

Variations of this critic's concerns had appeared throughout the 
inception and nine-year development of CCC's mastery learning proj- 
ect, one of the countr/s largest community college programs. For a 
number of reasons, the system's humanists had not been impressed. 
Although more than 400 faculty had. taken one of the semester-long 
mastery learning workshops, no more than 25 were from the humani- 
ties. Of the 200 active users of mastery learning strategies in their 
classes, only 10 taught humanities survey courses, philosophy, art, or 
music. Yet among the 10 humanists using mastery learning, 2 serve as 
college coordinators for the program and three of the others are re- 
garded by their peers and the administration as being am^Dg^he very 
best teachers in the system. This leads^to the interesting question of 
whether mastery learning is, indeed, compatible with the humanities. 
Can mastery learning do anything to enhance the quality of humanities 
instruction, or does it interfere? 

If we look at some Of the key assumptions underlying mastery 
learning, we may be able to determine whether there are basic contra- 
dictions between- the pedagogy and the assumptions of humanistic edu- 
cation. In the event there ^re none, the question of why humanities 
instructors are indifferent or opposed to using mastery learning in their 
classes must still b.e answered. First, let us emphasize that mastery 
learning is not a specific teaching technique or collection of techniques. 
It is a theory about classroom teaching and learning that suggests that 
students' learning can be increased dramatically within the constraints 
of group instruction if the teaching they receive has certain functional 
characteristics, including: 
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1. The instructor's expectations about course outcomes are 
communicated clearly, openly, and comprehensively. Students need to 
know what they are expected to do, feel, and understand. 

2. The instructor will design the course into units that provide 
for manageable learning and that allovi. the student to see interrelation- 
ships among content items and course objectives. 

3. The learning units will be organized so that any prerequisites 
for new learning will be addressed beforp the learning takes place. 

4. Instructors will systematically and regularly evaluate stu- 
dent progress during the term by using the stated objectives as criteria 
for evaluation. Students needing further instruction or'practice will be 
provided with those opportunities to reach criteria levels constituting 

^ unit mastery. 

5. A second evaluation will be given as needed to determine if 
initially deficient students can perform at criteria levels after complet- 
ing their individual corrective prescriptions of additional instruction or 
practice. The evaluations must be essentially diagnostic and nonpuni- 
tive. • 

6. Students are graded only on ability to perform at criteri^i. 
level on the stated objectives for the course. They will not be judged rel- 
ative to the other students in the class. .-^ 

The emphasis throughout these functional characteristics of 
masteiy learning is on the conditions for learning, not on specific pres- 
entation techniques for course content. Mastery learning instructors 
systematically focus on creating a learning environment in Which stu- 
dent mastery of course content is demonstrated by specific student per- 
formance on tests rooted in course objectives and content actually 
taught. Hypothetically, all students can succeed or achieve mastery in 
such an environment; in fact, many more students do achieve higher 
levels with greater personal satisfaction in their mastery learning classes ^ 
than in compai:abIe courses taught by conventional methods. 

Our own CCC research shows that instructors who compared 
their mastery learning-based classes with control sections during the 
same semester got consistently higher achie^^ement, retention, and stu- 
dent satisfaction in their mastery learning sections. Yet, reiteration of 
these findings is rpgularly greeted in some faculty quarters with indif- 
ference or charges of grade inflation, standards dilution, and the like. 
All of this points not to a basic conflict between pedagogical and huma- 
nistic goals, but to a different set of motives underpinning faculty oppo- 
sition to professional consideration of a potentially useful instructional 
system. 

Is mastery learning's emphasis on clear course objectives, norm- 
referenced grading, sequential learning units, and the other character- 
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isdcs of a highly structured system of teaching at the heart t>f opposition 
to mastery learning? So much humanities instruction is bound up with 
valuing (appreciation) and creating (invention). Sinpe humanities 
instructors must judge and certify student competence in area? that do 
not lend themselves to precise measurement, it may be that they oppose 
mastery learning's rigorous practices in student evaluation. Yet Xhese 
practices do not automatically translate into machine-scored, multiple- 
choice tests, as so many faculty critics love to argue. Multifaceted tests 
that assess all the appropriate higher mental processes, discussed by 
Bloom (1956), are just as appropriate in mastery learning-taught 
humanities courses as they are in mathematics, biology, or electronics. 
The course objectives library has several excellent examples of mastery 
learning materials in the humanities, complete with iinit objectives, 
formative qi^zzes, essay-objective summative exams, and alternative 
correctives. Two CCC faculty members have even produced some 
excellent affective development objectives to aid their students in sys- 
tematically approaching the problems of values development basic to 
so many humanities programs. 

Mastery methodology itself is not inherently inimical to huma- 
nities instruction and evaluation, even though our humanities critic 
observed in his diatribe that "feedback and correctives — note the mech- 
anistic jargon— are the kind of narrowly focused trial-and-error think- 
ing more suited for tho auto mechanics shop than for a class in world 
literature or the understanding of multiple levels of meaning in a 
Socratic dialogue." There is a clue in this cenrment that I will touch 
upon in a moment as we look at another possible' explanation for our 
humanist's disaffection with mastery learning. 

Mastery learning is a product of "school of education"* thinking, 
and much 0f its publicity — both good and bad — has been connected to 
its use in American primary and secondary schools. No matter that 
between thirty and fifty million students worldwide, many in colleges 
and universities, receive their instruction through mastery learn- 
ing-designed curricula; there is still a disdain on the part of "regular'' 
graduate school types who teach in colleges for the work of thjeir coun- 
terparts in education, especially if that work is applicable to comjnon 
school environments. 

CCC humanists arc no exception. Most were hired more than 
terf years ago, with at least master's degr^ from a liberal arts graduate 
program. Most have had no formal training in pedagogy, since teacher 
certification is not a condition for hire at the community college level in 
Illinors, The required in-service programs for untenured faculty receive 
good ratings from^their current participants, but attract very little vol- 
unteer participation from senior faculty whosg own in-service experi- 
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elice includes virtually no training in pedagogy. In short, CCC faculty, 
especially those trained in traditional liberal arts areas such as humani- 
ties, have rejected mastery learning and other educational technologies 
as a consequence of their own lack of experience in and professional 
devaluation of teacher training. < 

What are the underlying motives for this devaluation? Some 
amalgam of the many different explanations is probably closest to the 
truth. Most of the explanations contain the underwhelming conclu- 
sion, so favored by staff development literature, that faculty are resis- 
tant to chang^, especially change proposed by superiors or outside 
experts. Unfortunately, such insights bring us no closer to Solutions 
than, in "psychobabble" terminology, that faculty must be given their 
chance at psychological ownership of a new idea. The elusive ^how* is 
barely pinned down to the point of usefulness by those of us facing fac- 
ulty characterized by sole proprietorship thinking in matters of class- 
room management. ^.^^ 

It appears that the humanities facult/s resistance to change is 
linked first to a kind of professional snobbery about the findings of 
teacher trainers that have applications in the common schools as well as 
colleges. We also i;ieed to look at other common explanations for resis- 
tance. Personal motives, such as faculty conc-erns about the value of 
teaching the liberal arts in commutiity colleges to increasing numbers 
of ill-prepared students, also contribute to those defensive postures we 
interpret as resistance to change. Social motives, centering around a 
concern that society views teaching as a low-esteem job, a conqern fed 
by the frequent media attacks on faculty effectiveness and by public 
indifference or hostility to teachers' quest for financial parity with the 
other professions, provoke faculty to react to administrative-sponsored 
improvement programs that suggest that teachers are not doing the job 
very well. Finally, political motives, reinforced by the attitude that 
administrators are something other than educator colleagues in the job 
of instruction— a view nurtured by system size, impersonality, and 
penchant for cost-effectiveness at any cost— lead teachers to distrust 
methods embraced by their administration, whether these methods 
work or not. 

Another reason to oppose change is a teacher's sense of personal 
and professional frustration and sense of futility that comes from pre- 
senting traditional content in traditional ways to nontraditional stu- 
dents. Additional frustrations arise from trying to encourage these 
students to do the requisite reading and writing tha< demonstrates 
some kind of learning^. The result, after blaming the administrators 
who let such students in and the students themselves fpr being so differ- 
ent, is to distrust and even fear an instructional technology that has as 
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its basic premise the notion that 90 percent of all students can achieve 
mastery of course content if it is presented in the right way. 

Such an array of attitudes and beliefs poses quite a challenge to 
a curriculum design and staff development operation, particularly one 
charged with selling the idea of mastery learning as a major instruc- 
tional improvement. Although we have had a number of years to work 
on developing our mastery learning program, our relative lack of suc- 
cess with the system's humanists has mandated a change in our approach, 
n.ot only with this group but also with our general faculty population, 
which has remained fairly constant in numbers using mastery learning 
strategies. 

are moving into our new approach incrementally, with an 
eye toward the effectiveness of each step. The three principal areas that 
we have defined as needing special attention are (1) faculty perception 
of mastery learning as a comprehensive approach to teaching that 
addresses both cognitive and affective development for all students in 
the Chicago City Colleges, (2) the range of personal and professional 
incentives we might provide to faculty for work in curriculum develop- 
ment and' the classroom use of mastery learning, and (3) the methods to 
assess the effectiveness of mastery learning use among our faculty, giv- 
ing special attention to those exemplary users in humanities and other 
low-use areas. 

The first step in our renewed effort to present mastery learning 
to the City Colleges faculty has been to change the image of mastery 
learning from a testing system concerned with student cognitive devel- 
opment, especially for remedial-level students, to that of a comprehen- 
sive instructional system that addresses the total development needs of 
s;udents at every level of ability. This has been done by emphasizing in 
teaching improvement workshops the essential features of a total effec- 
tive instruction approach— creating a supportive learning environ- 
ment, providing frequent positive feedback, encouraging group partici- 
pation, forming student support groups, as well as using mastery learn- 
ing course structure. Mastery teachers are also encouraged to recog- 
nize student accomplishment and have even been provided with cofJies 
of recognition certificates to give to students who successfully master 
unit and course objectives. . 

We are currendy designing ^ pilot^ study for systemwide appli- 
cation at all levels of our various programs in which we combine sev- 
eral elements of effective instructional practice with exemplary mast^ery 
learning-structured curricula. Faculty teams from the same discipline 
will use the curricula and practices in one class and coinpare their results 
with those of a control class taught in a conventional way. We are look- 
ing for significant improvement in student achievement and persis- 
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tcnce as well as in both student and teacher attitude. We must continue 
to attack our facult/s perception of mastery learning as a teacher-proof 
system of instruction, with all the attendant mechanistic implications 
that give faculty a reason for damning the entire enterprise. If faculty, 
especi£illy those in the liberal arts who see themselves as defenders of " 
academic freedom and the art of teaching, can be convinced that mas3|p»* 
tery learning is a systematic way to practice the teaching arts, we are - 
confident that we will in"£rease the ranks of dedicated mastery learning 
users with a corresponding improvement in teaching and learning 
effectiveness throughout CCC's academic programs. 

Staff developers soon learn to overcome naivete about how to 
get people to try new ideas. The second step of renewed effoh to improve 
the CCC i^astery learning ^program is in the area of faculty incentivp. 
We have for years offered semster-long mastery learning workshops 
that grant s£ilary lane advancenfent credit as a substitute for graduate 
credit in one's field. This practice ensured healthy enrollments in the 
workshop during a time when there were larger nunibers of untenured 
or less-senior faculty. But those days have passed and enrollment in the 
workshops has declined in the last years. We have continued with the 
practice of offering lane advancement in-s*ervice courses, but have 
decided to diversify our approach. Mastery learning is now a compo- 
nent of semester-long seminars in effective instruction, using learning 
support systems, authoring learning modules for our PLATO compu- 
ter-supported instruction program, and the like. We have created spe- 
cific curriculum development projects using a mastery learning approach 
for which we offer a stipend and solicit faculty applications. Plans have 
been made for mastery teacher recognition ceremonies and we have 
selected mastery learning faculty to represent the colleges at various 
conferences. In short,*we recognize that some form of official acknowl- 
edgment or reward by the administration is still a strong motivating 
factor in building the kind of professional identity that will overcome 
the change-resisting motives mentioned earlier. 

Finally, we are moving to improve our research effort to assess 
the effectiveness of mastery learning teaching in our urban community 
college setting. With the .exception of the previously mentioned pilot 
study on effective teaching, our staff researchers are shifting their focus 
from classic experimental-control studies with individual teachers, 
^because so few of our instructors vyish to continue with conventional 
instruction in their control classes after experiencing good results in the 
first units of their mastery learning-taught classes. Instead, they are 
concentrating on particular research problems within mastery-taught 
classes and conducting serious studies. Of particular interest in the 
humanities and the liberal arts are problems of teaching the higher 
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mental processes, designing correctives that address different student 
learning styles, and developing leaming-to-learn skills that will transfer 
both to subsequent and concurrent traditionally taught classes taken by 
the student. If we can actively involve our current mastery learn- 
ing-using humanities faculty in a highly visible way in these interesting 
researckefforts, we anticipate that they will serve as change agents who 
will involve their departmental colleagues who have all too few oppor- 
tunities to participate in higher-level professional problem-solying 
activities. ^ 

Our intention in all these staff development efforts is not to 
dupe our faculty colleagues or to sell them some kind of bill of goods 
that is shoddy or ineffective. Mastery learning works, whether the set- 
ting is a common school reading classroom or a graduate seminar in 
Aristotle's Topics, We are trying to overcome resistance to this student- 
focused instructional system that transforms teachers from deliverers of 
content to managers o f,stu dent learning. To accomplish this, we mu^t ' 
work to find a commongrbund where administrators and faculty can 
suspelld hostilities long enough to talk about thosje issues of mutual 
interest to educators — their common role. Staff developers have, to be 
willing to start wherever is needed with faculty to open channels of 
communication grounded in respect for the other. Only when people 
are willing to listen to each other will wild allegations, misperceptions, 
fears, and distrust be corrected. And all of us, especially our stu'dents, 
will benefit. 
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Humanists who want to work more closely with those in other 
i disciplines must consider another point of view. We humanists 
e iave moved too slowly to enlarge our definition of a truly 
' educated person. 



Humanizing the Humanities 

r 

Dennis Peters^ 




A short while ago, we at Shoreline Communiiy Qollege Witnessed an 
extraordinary event ~ the airival on campus of the world-famous Phila- 
delphia String QuarJUt. They came not as performers but as perma- 
nent residents. Their arrival was filmed by a local television crew 
which only an hoiw before had recorded their ignominious departure 
from their previous home, the University of Washington. Perhaps 
unfairly cast as the villain, tfie tiniversity had dropped the quartet in a 
draconian slashs^f the budget. If the New York Yankees had decided to 
relocate in Tacoma,* Washington, they would not have caused a greater ^ 
stir than this recent acquisition. In the crowd to meet them were physi- 
cists and mathematicians, machinists, dental hygienistS, a supply-side 
economist, and members of the humanities faculty. Everyone on*cam- 
pus regards the presence of the Philadelphia String Quartet as an 
incredible* coup. . / ^ 

This good fortune comes on the heels of another event that took 
place a short time ago. Over half the faculty attended several perfor- 
mances by the College ChamberjQhoir of Johannes Brahms's "Liehes- 
lieder Waltzes.*' The four-hand piano accompaniment was provided by 
a mathematician, who is the college president,* and by a professor of 
speech: Both are extraordinarily' talented amateur musicians. 

Music, in fact, does seemYo be a bond that brings together fac- 
ulty from several disciplines. We have biologists and philosophers who 
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play woodwinds, tnatheniaticians. Who strum, and a forestry teacher 
who plays hi^ handrnade panpif^cs; clearly, wc share a genuine respect 
for the place of music In^our livfes. 

The climate created by these examples of versatility is a pleas- 
ant one in which to work. But it is not sufficient to conceal the fact that, 
like humanities divisions across the country, we have been toiling 
through hard times. The ikany of woes is famiHar: reduced state fund- 
ing, declining enrollment in humajiities classes, pressure from the state 
legislature to increase vocational training. As at any community col- 
lege, the temptation prompts humanitfes^ departments to deplore the 
rise of vocationalism and to mourn the lamentable state of liberal arts^ 
But in a state with an unejnployment rate of almost 14 percent, few 
people will fault a college that proposes to train people for steady work. 
Nor should they. Humanities divisions will not increase sympathy for 
their cause if they defend it with arguments once eThplqyed by English 
universities to exclude the study of physics and chemistry. 
, - If a mood of cooperation exists here*betwgen the divisions, it 
may jjerive both from decisions made at the foundation of the college 
and from some recent programs and projects. By 1979 it was clear that" 
something had gone wrong with the health of the humanities division. 
Enrollments had beeti slipping since the early 1970s and eveiTsome 
imaginative new courses had not checked attrition. 

This decline was doubly perplexing, coming so soon after the 
unprecedented popularity of humanities classes in the 1960s. At one 
point in 1968, we offered multiple courses in literature, music history, 
foreign languages, drama, and others. By 1974, we faced the specter of 
watching a college Qf 4,500 be hard pressed to ^ffer one section of 
. ^nglish and Arherican literature. The same held trUe in other areas as 
w^. Alanni?ts foresaw the end of the republic. Wise old h^ads smiled 
'^ii^dul^ently and calmly predicted that the wheel would'tum inexorably 
on and one year soon, jdeliver, back to us our devotees. 

^ The chagrin of some humanists was harder to bear ^is .they 
watched the business division corne back froip the grave. In the 1960s, - 
even Fortune magazine recognized that captains of industry and com- 
merce had' become^pariahs among college students. Ads of tl}e ^me 
sighed, Unfortunately, ^college students don't even dislike business. . 
They just ignore it.'^ 'Who could blame business divisions if they became 
smug as they J^^d the tide turn to the point that, if finance^, allowed, 
they could offlSj^M the num'ber of business cours6 sections and fill 
them all? . > , 

To a degree, the wise old heads were right about the fortunes of 
the humanities. The wounds once thou^t. fatal have been stanched 
and ^oijie courses have grown modestly, fiiiglish and American }\te^A^ 
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.ture are staples. The history of civilization course fills two large sec- 
tions, and drama and music survive, lean but healthy. Perhaps the 
wheel has simply turned. 

More likely^ it seems safe to suppose that a statewide program 
called Revitalizing the Humanities has had some influence. I will 
describe this important three-year project only briefly by saying that it 
Originated with John Terrey, state director of community colleges. 
Working with Arthur Cohen of the Center for the Study of Community 
Colleges, they applied for/and received from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities a grant of nearly $500,000 to stimulate a vigorous 
rethinking of the humanities throughout the system. The project's chief 
accomplishment was the support it offered to local initiative and the 
ability to build morale. 

It may be too strong to say that the project was born out of a 
siege mentality, but some pretty strong forces had drawn up the batter- 
ing rams. The economy of the state depends on the sales tax. In a reces- 
sion, revenues fall off and programs begin to fall. Unable to agree on a 
compromise method of taxation, a badly divided legislature wearily 
reinstated the sales tajT on food, and still the state, coffers remained 
empty. In such an atmosphjrf&pdebates about core curricula are driven 
by 4;xpediency. 

. 7* The 65ftire community college system has lost millions of dollars 
and local campuses must wrangle over the little that remains. But the 
resultant tug for limited finances only aggravates some long standing 
stresses that exist between humanities faculty and those from other 
divisions. Not all faculty in other divisions are prepared to concede that 
humanities stood right ^t the core of the cyrriculiim. And students, of 
course, continued to chafe under the prescribed requirements of liberal 
arts. Never having heard the notion of a liberal education, they not sur- 
prisingly find it hard to swallow. From their common sense view, any 
• humanities requirement beyond writing and speaking skills seems an 
intrusion into the smooth, no-jnonsense progress toward a solid job. 

The community at large tends to think of community colleges as 
trade schools. Our own community, which is almost totally suburban, 
seems to hold this view. An even more dispiriting reality is that even to 
our closest neighbors we are literally and metaphorically invisible. An 
informal survey of the adjoining neighborhood disclosed that some long- 
time residents do not know we exist. Few have ever been on campus. 
Although it is a painful subject, many faculty are learning that 
^ even though we have a good reputation in some quarters, where it 
counts we lack credibility. Among many local high s^:hool teachers and 
counselors, we are seen as, a last resort, fright students afe steered 
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We can find many reasons for this lack of regard for community 
colleges. Yet there remains the i?agging conviction that we in the 
humanities cannot escape some responsibility for our own decline. 
, • At Shoreline just now we enjoy a growing, amicable feeling 

about the connection between humanities and other divisions. There is 
a shared conviction that in spite of all the issues that separate us we have 
one important thing in common -our students — whom we all want to 
become humanely educated and to be employed in meaningful work. 

What follows are some of the steps we have taken to bring about 
that feeling and descriptions of some of the cooperative programs that 
have evolved in the last two years. Some of them can be replicated else- 
where, others may be too home-grown to travel well. What made them 
possible was a ruthless look at how the humanities measured up in the^ 
^ eyes of our colleagues. It is this relationship with colleagues that 
* deserves elaboration. 

To begin, those who read the description of the humanities divi- 
sion in the catalogue for the first time express surprise or amusement to ' 
discover that we embrace several programs which on other campuses 
are clearly vocational and segregated as such. From the beginning, 
Shoreline has tried to break down such logical, but potentially 
dpmoralizinlg, cottipartments. Food services, photography, printing, 
dietetics, fashion, merchandising- these programs are an integral part 
of our division. Accordingly, vocational and academic faculty partici- 
pate fully and equally in our curriculum-committee. We all recognize 
how difficult licensing requirements make it for teachers of vocational 
^ programs to open up their curricula. They, in turn,' understand the 
importance of a solid liberal arts education for every student. In fact, 
some of the strongest arguments for liberal arts requirements in techni- 
cal programs have been voiped by directors of these programs. 

But sharing among vocational and academic teachers extends 
beyond official meetings. This is so because of the unusual physical ar- 
rangements within our carnpus. Unless I had visited several other cam- 
puses, I might have discounted the dariSge to morale that results when 
colleagues are rigidly segregated and housed in widely separated build- 
ings. At Shoreline we assign offices randomly so that neighbors come 
from different disciplines. I cannot overstate how this access to coif 
leagues from other disciplines has allowed us to find a sense of shared 
values. ^ 

Still, when all these advantages have been described, there 
remains a residue of misunderstanding and resentment over the way 
some humanities teachers seem to regard themselves. Before describing 
some of the pfograms which have developed out of the revifalizing proj- 
* ect, it is impprtant to consider some of the things that the humanities 
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division learned about its image in the eyes of many of our colleagues 
The process by which we learned these things began two years^ago. 

In the autumn of 1980, several of us attended the first workshop 
in die state sponsored by the revitalizing project. Olympic College 
assembled faculty from all divisions. We were impressed by the degree 
o£ interdisciplinary participation. We also noted that faculty from 
science, business, and vocational programs had come much further in 
understanding humanities than w^ of the humanities faculty had in " 
understanding the importance of the other disciplines. We were eager to ' 
organize such a program at our campus. 

With a touch of megalomania, we believed that the entire fac- 
ility and staff would like to become involved in a frank discussion of the 
role of the liberal arts in a rounded education. We were not far wrong. 
With typical openness, die administration agreed to participate, as did 
most of the faculty from all disciplines. We^so invited citizens from 
the community. We arranged for participants to earn up to three cred- 
its.'The c^lege president and the Association of Higher Education pro- 
vided funds for a fifle meal. The conference took plage in an atmos- 
phere of genial fellowship, but there were plenty of rough edges that 
came to light. 

» The small group discussions turned up a great reservoir of good- 
will for the goals of the humanities. Those who earned credit for the 
seminar wrote proposals for integrating humanities into many of the 
other degree programs. Most deplored the fact that tightly controlled 
requirements frustrated attempts to offer humanities classes. Encour- 
aging as this agreement seemed, it did not conceal an undercurrent of 
resentment against the humanities. On examination this resentment 
/ fell into several categories. 

^Jhe first resentment expressed by nonhumanists was their per- 
ceptlqp that humanities teachers seemed to feel superior to their col- 
leagues. Humanists acted as thqugh they hel|i all the keys to really^es- 
sential learning. A mechanical drawing teacher showed me a striking 
example of this haughtiness. The opening chapter of a new book on 
Greece sneeringly repeated the old tag, *^Greeks were famous for their 
braiA, Rpmans for their drains.** Meant to praise the philosophical 
genius of Greeks, it is a tired slur on the engineering genius of Romans 
who designed ^rvice^ble sewers arid aqueducts. This attitude reflects 
the way in which too many humanists denrgrate tfie'iniportance of col- 
Heagiics in technical programs* '^v-^ . - 

'In his book,. Connecttom, James Burke pointed to the folly to 
wiiich this arrogance hashed. First to discover artifical dyes, th? English 
failed to exploit the potential of this discovery because the classical edu- 
cators who dominated the universities refused to allow the academy to 
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be contaminated by such pmcticality. Th^s same scorn for the practical 
compeUed Hato to exclude from' the" Academy students who presumed 
to build worlang,models of theoretical discussions. I could repeat more 
examples land my nonhumanities colleagues have done so. 

Of all the grievances nursed by scientists, business faculty and 
others. none is quite so painful as the assumption by humanists' that 
they are custodians of moral values. This position is often advanced' 
with a self-nghteousness that excludes other disciplines from the ethical 
realm The humanities emphasize that, the unexamined life is not 
worth livings scientists and social scientists often declare that their work 
IS and must be value free. Instructors outside the humanities, however 
nghdy msist t^at they regularly discuss and inculcate moral awareness 
as an integral part of their classes. Cosmetology instructors for ex- 
ample, tread most sensitively around the quest, for ideal beauty Here 
aesthetic judgments merge with the need for utmost subdety and tact- 
this poses an ethical task as challenging as the specific skills of cutting 
hair or applying cosmetics. An oceanography instructor refused to 
approve a student for a three-month research cruise until he was con- 
vinced of the student's probity. If a student failed to take his assigned 
instrument readings at precisely the right times, the data of.the entire 
voyage would,^.^ mvalid. This care on the part of the instructor far 
transcends his teaching on how to calibrate instruments 

In many more programs, nursing, automotive repair, account- 
ing, to name only a few, moral considerations have long been included 
fay ethically punctilious instructors. No wonder they feel the injustice in 
bemg considered merely practitioners of technique. Imagine the cha- 
grin of biologists and chemists who take ethical pride in the patie'ht rie- 
9'"ous pursuit of the scientific method. > r , 5 

Mention of the scientific method leads to the next point which 
tends to divide humanities teachers from colleagues - namely the 
importance/of precise measurements. Most technical programs busi- 
ness prog^ms, and all the sciences depend on specific measurements. 
Mistakes^of infinitesimal dimensions can have devastating conse- 
quences; they cannot be tolerated. To those schooled in this stern 
responsibility, the mark of a mature person is the ability to make these 
measurements and the wisdom to know why they are necessary In 
^eir eyes, the methods of humanities seem like sheer impressionism 
Humanists content themselves with approximate statements, ballpark 
estimates. Humanists spe^ in billowy terms of human nature and 
thereby baffle social scientists who spend years crafting precise instru- 
nrients to measure behavior. Humanists deal with issues which they 
claim-must remain unresolved. They use words which sometimes pur- 
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posely do not convey precise meaning, perversely claiming to admire 
poetry whose purpose Is actually to frustrate meaning. 

Humanists can quickly retort that the curse of precision lies 
across the lives of its practitioners like a shadow. Worse, one can come 
to expect of human nature an equal precision, even in those areas 
which humanists have learned to treat as sacred mysteries. Precision is 
the enemy of mystery. , 

I mentioned the impatience that colleagues can feel when they 
encounter words that do not behave themselves. But around this issue 
of words even more anxiety hovers. The humanities depend largely 
upon words for their existence. Of course, art and music have their 
own languages. But literature, philosophy, history are words — all 
words — and there is a rock on which man/hopes for interdisciplinary 
work have foundered. . 

Without realizing it, some people have divided the world into 
two'large categories, reality and wocds. To an economist, a machinist, 
a dentist, reality is largely material. Theoretical physicists ^ of course, 
often write like German poets, but the world remains malleable and 
, ductile eVen if its basic structure is dancing energy. To a person proud 
of shaping, pulling, grinding, and improving the world, words can 
seem like insubstantial puffs or so much "hot air." 

But hot air or not, everyone must use words, and nowhere do 
our colleagues become more vulnerable than through their use of lan- 
guage. Over an^ over, many of my colleagues admit that they feel awk- 
>vard around*English teachers, particularly when they must use formal 
language, spoken or written. This anxiety can be 'especially humiliat- 
ing to one who has established eminence in another field. One of the 
nursing instni?^tofs who regularly assists at open heart surgery and who 
works with the terminally ill is taking a course in higher education at 
the university. Her inability to satisfy writing demands of the instruc- 
tors has left her humiliated and shaken. Any effort to draw humanists 
and others together must face this feeling directly. 

. Humapists who want to vyork more closely with tho^e in other 
disciplines must consider another point of view. When C. P.^rSnow 
(1963) delineated the two cultures, scientific and humanist, he pointed to 
the lamentable inability of scientists and humanists to understand even 
the rudiments of each others' disciplines. He argued that not to know 
the Second Law of Thermodynamics was as glaring a flaw in one's edu-^ 
cation as not to have read Balzac's Cousine Bette, Among my colleagues, 
Tknow more scientists and technicians who have read Balzac than hu- 
manists who have grappled with the Second Law. We humanists have 
moved too slowly to enlarge our definition of a truly educated person. 
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Humanists wotild do well to add another consideration about 
their coUeagues. To take the example of scientists aJone. Far from arro- 
ganUy desinng to control the world, they are more often moved by a 
sense of awe and'majesty as they probe into the workings of the uni- 
verse.. In fact, they exhibit a healthy, humble approach to knowledge. 
_ Our physics teachers, for example, patiently explain to their classes 
that they wilf not be studying reality but instead a model, a picture of 
reality. It is a picture which is a human invention and it will change 
perhaps drastically. Indeed, if it does not, the searchers will be deeply 
disappointed. 

After rehearsing this catalogue of obstacles, it might seem that 
no common ground is possible. But 'on oUr campus that has not proven 
.to be so. Personal contacts have made the exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation more common than it once was. 

I J °^ Pi'Ogi'^nis grew from a practice whifh had 

^ already been in existence, namely, of faculty giving guest lectures for 
colleagues. One of the mathematics instructor^designed a lecture on 
the mathematical basis of music. An^structor from the machinist pro- 
gram visited a history of civilization course to describe his vocational 
Odyssey from a career in anthropology to a fascination with stone tools 
yijis encounter led him to recreate for himself some of humanity's prog- 
ress in technology by building his own forge and working with a state- 
of-the-art computerized drill press. From this shared class, the two 
developed a lecture/demonstration on the history of tools, called whim- 
sically, "Toil of Two Cities," contrasting the differences in technologi- 
cal progress in Athens and Alexandria. They also gave this lecture to 
enthusiastic audiences at the state prison. 

Two volunteers agreed to systematize this program of guest lec- 
tures. Nearly everyone agreed that ideally we should design new inter- 
disciplinary courses but that we should not hold back until that became 
possible. Since nearly a third of the faculty had offered to exchange lec- 
tures, the logistics of coordinating these exchanges have defied the re- 
sources of volunteers. It is difficult to adjudicate a balanced quid pro 
quo and some lectures have been much in demand while others lan- 
guished. Still, the spirit of cooperation that emerged has remained high 
and led to other gains. 
■ Some divisions have long had interdisciplinary courses; some 

have recently created such courses and others are being planned. Hu- 
manities and social science offer History of Civilization; The nursing 
and humanities divisions offer a team-taught class called {perspectives 
on Dying. Stimulated and funded by the Revitalizing the Humanities 
project, several interdisciplinary teams are, at this writing, completing 
^ the last stages of their projects: A professor of physics and a professor of 
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literature will be doing a class on Science and Human Values, the team 
from the Perspectives on Dying class has prepared a series of one-hour 
videotapes to be used in classes that want to incorporate short discus- 
sions on issues touching on death in our society. 

Three years ago two humanities instructors organized a series of 
public lecture/discussions on the origin and development of the work 
ethic and its consequences in Western culture. They have transcribed 
and edited the recorded, lectures and prepared a textbook for a new 
course on working. Sections of the book will also be used in some of the 
occupational classes. A sociolo^t has joined a biologist to create a 
series of lectures and readings on the implications of genetic interven- 
tion and on the future, of sociobiology. 

The projects are small but unmistakable signs that the faculty 
recognizes how closely related are the subjects they teach. 

Humanities A*dvisory Council ^ 

. Early in the Revitalizing the Humanities project, Arthur Cohen 
sugges:ted that humanities divisions consider forming lay advisory 
councils modeled on the advisory councils that for years had guided 
occupational programs. No one quite knew how such a council might 
fit in with the college governance structure, but the idea seemed worth 
trying. Two years later, it still seems a worthy idea. Shoreline now has 
what, by all accounts, is one of the most productive advisory councils in 
the country. 

The council began by suggestion of the division chair, but it was 
clear that unless it had the support of the entire division it would perish 
as just another level of administration. Two faculty members took the 
proposal to the divisional planning committee which thoroughly de- 
bated it and devised working guidelines. With the committee s approval 
the entire divisional, faculty was urged to submit names of potential 
members. Fifteen names were to be selected from this list. 

The actual function that the council was to perform raised con- 
siderable controversy. Some faculty believed that its purpose remained 
top vague and urged deferring the selection of members until there was 
a clearer statement* of purpose. Others believed that the decline in 
humanities enrollments demanded bold new steps and urged the for- 
mation, of a group with very loose guidelines. Pressure groups were on 
the minds of some who feared that noneducators might try to interfere 
with the selection of textbooks oi^ to object to unpopular views. The 
debate about forming the council ended, with the decision to select a 
council, invite it to help examine our ofrerings and our image with' the^,^^ 
community, and sugjgest pmctical steps to improve o\xi image. 
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What kind of people did <ve invite to joih? .We wanted people 
who had a concern for the humanities but who did not necessarily work 
in humanities jobs. For instance, a bookstore owner comes to mind as 
someone very likely to be a strong advocate of humanities. But a 
^ ^^foreman of a large construction company, a physician, or a football 
' coach are equally attractive and credible members. We also wanted a 
^^^^ prepared to act decisively, so we selected some mem- 
• ^^'^bers with a reputation for determination^even brusqueness. 

Nearly every person accepted our invitation. It was then that 
the faculty organizers decided to make the first meeting an important, 
even prestigious event. The administration provided funds for a dinner 
meeting to which the humanities faculty and secretaries, the college 
president and deans, and the state director of the community college 
system were invited. The message was clear. The community college 
system was, for the first time, inviting the public to aid directfy in re- 
building the prestige of the^umanities. 
^ After the euphoric beginning, it was expected that such an en- 

thusiastic group would immediately set about creating specific pro- 
grams. Instead (and fortunately), the council insisted on learning the 
» intricacies of the college governance. These energetic people, it seems, 
had a much higher respect for process and deliberation than we had 
supposed. 

Some of the early councils in California and Florida *had sug- 
gested that groups meet once or t.wice a year. Our council demanded 
twice-a-month meetings at which they listened to faculty members 
describe their dreams and frustrations. During this early period, we 
arranged a tour of the entire campus for the council. For a day Ihey 
looked into the workings of the little, theater, the media center, the 
m^isic facility. They poked into recesses most of Us had forgotten or 
never Seen. At the conclusion, they expressed their delight at the pro- 
fessional quality of thf^programs and the dedication of the faculty- and 
staff. Already the council had provided us with a benefit we had not 
anticipated. A group of talented, concerned community leaders had 
validated our work as professionals, and not in a perfunctory way. The 
uplift of our morale from this experience has continued, but modestly. 
Not all faculty members have met with the council but those who have 
are impressed by their meticulous knowledge and concern for 'the pro- 
grams. ^ 

However, action comes slowly. As the months passed, some fac- 
ulty and a fevy council members began to worry that no specific pro- 
grams had yet emerged from the deliberations. No one doubted that 
^ the meetings had become exhilarating debates about the purpose of 
modern education. No fewer than forty specific proposals were dis- 
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cussed. But in every instance the council wanted to know how each 
project would mesh v?ith college policy. They took great pains to reas- 
sure the faculty that they were not going to interfere with the college 
but that they would gladly, suppqjrt us to do our wdrk more effectively 
and in the light of public awareness. 

The measured pace of this deliberation took its toll on the coun- 
cil. Two frustrated members' resigned. Another found it insufficiently 
deliberative and kept demanding that no action be taken until we had 
hammered out a master plan. Another member, a successful business- 
man, confided to me that he felt intimidated by so many widely edu- 
cated people. He said he felt out of place with M.D.s who quoted 
Kierkegaard and construction foreman who wanted to know who had 
replaced Cicero in the curriculum and why. 

At this point the division chair did a remarkable thing, ^^e in- 
vited the council to take part in the division's self-study pursuant to the 
accreditation report. At every stage of the report, the council offered 
penetrating insights, suggesting greater precision here, less modesty 
there. The council believed that we should boldly declare that we were 
a first-rate institution. In the section- on the future of the division, the 
council urged a strongly worded statement that we would broaden the 
definition of humanities to embrace traditions outside Western culture, 
that we make a special effort to reach out to the values embodied in 
scientific thought and niethod, and that we work harder tp broaden our 
awareness of the role of ^^omen in history. In addition, they asked that 
we do mqre to overcome the distaste that humanists often harbor for 
the business community and to deal patiently with the scorn often 
'shown by business for the.humanities. 

These early movements of the council have been described in 
som^etail becausje it is likely that, where the^ave not occurred, the 
councils have faiifed. Members need to understand, debate, and con- 
tribute. Some, it Vnust be confessed, need to sulk. But the debate of 
ideas is essential. Qne member joked that the process rather mimicked 
the generative prodigality of nature itself: To ensure t^hat^a^Jig^sea' 
turtles survive, hundreds must perish in the beaks of sea birds. Those 
ideas that survive to become real programs have an excellent chance to 
flourish. We are justly proud of these programs, some examples of 
which follow. 

Programs at Shoreline * 

Salons. One council member was dismayed to learn how seldom 
the faculty met informally and socially to discuss ideas. He could not 
believe that vye did not spontaneously seek each other out to debate 
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important issues. He had found our company so stimulating he found 
jt hard to believe fhat we did not find ourselves equally so. Out of this 
came the practice of gathering a small number of faculty from several 
disciplines, council members, and community members to discuss one 
or two issues in great depth. After a light dinner, the group discusses 
the designated issues. The results have been intellectually exhilarating 
^ and have led to greater insight aod understanding between people who 
previously only knew of one another. ' 

Symposia, The council wanted to sponsor a series of public lec- 
tures and debates of crucial issues in higher education. What emerged 
was a trial symposium which was so'successful it has ensured the con- 
tinuance of this type ^f activity. One of our members from Pacific 
Northwest Bell organiz^ a panel of speakers from the business world 
to describe the importance of a humanistic education in getting a good 
job in a large corporation. Students and faculty attended in large num- 
bers and lauded the |^resentation. 

Newsletter, Some council members subscribe to professional 
journals. They often bring clippings to meetings describing issues of 
concern to the humanities. The articles ^re collected and later distrib- 
uted to interested faculty members. As a result of this amassed and 
growing collection, we decided to publish stimulating excerpts in a 
newsletter together with comments and criticism from faculty. The 
newsletter is called Everything Human. It has been well received. Judg- 
ing from requests from gther colleges, we suspect that this newsletter 
reaches beyond Shoreline. 

Library Donation, One of the council miembers is a pj^feian 
whose passion is to humanize science and to educate humanisJPIIf sci- 
ence. He has given the library over one hundred special volumes to be 
used by science faculty and students The books are 4iort (200 pages), 
authoritauy^fwritten by enjinent scientists), and explain the essence of 
science. This council member has spoken to most of the science faculty 
who enthusiastically endorse his objectives and service. As one would 
expect, humanities faculty are now interested. The donor has just com- 
pleted an annotated bibliography. Other colleges have requested copies 
of the list. 

^ State Humanities Convention. One of ouj:jinembers served on the 
pla;imiri^pmmittee^f9r the State Humaniti^^^nvention. From now on 
advisory committee members from all colleges will be an integral part 
of the HujhDanities Association and will participate in all conferences. 
Guest Lectures, Several council members have visited other col- 

' leges urging indecisive departments to organize advisory councils. 

^ Their testimony has persuadecj three colleges to do so. < 
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' Darwin Centennial. As the centennial, of Charles Darwin's 
death approached this ^ear, one of our members asked us what the col- 
lege was planning for a commemoration. Nothing, it turned out. A 
retired biologist and historian of science went to the b^logy depart- 
ment and gently chided them for the oversight. She also volunteered to 
give a lecture on the importance of natural selection. The bidogists 
here have long been noted for their broad interest in the humanities. 
With our council member, they designed an interdisciplinary sympo- 
sium during which instructors frpm anthropology, geology, American 
literature, speech, and sociology explained the influence of natural 
selection in their respective disciplines. R w^s heavily attended and 
"generously praised. Without our council member it would not have 
happened. - . 

High^School Outreach. We at Shoreline, or course, feel we offer 
quality education. Some in the commkriity disagree. We have learned 
from our counqil that many high schooHeachers and counselors adviselJ 
students not tQ attend community colleges. Too many high school stu- 
dents think of us as a Jast resort. Two of the council members have set 
out to reverse this trend. They think the college should cohcede that it 
bears some of the responsibility. Clearly, the college must become a 
visible and positive force in the high schools. 

After surveying our efforts iri' public relations, a member an- 
nounced with shock, "Do you realize that you do not even^have a bro- 
chu're to describe the humanities division?" We did not. In one after- 
noon-she designed a handsome and 'effective brochure, which was 
printed and hand-delivered to counselors at neighboring high schools. 

^As a follow-up to that brochure, each of the departments in the 
division is preparing its own brochure. It seems a small matter, but this 
incident illustrates how a sympathetic outsider was able to point out an 
obvious flaw in our dealings with potential students and with the com-* 
munity we serve. This process of reaching out to the high schools is a 
high priority next year. We have arranged meetings between the prin- 
cipal of a local high school and our college president, the first such 
meeting to take place. ^ 

Reception for Authors. Six faculty members have written text- 
books, an accomj^lishment for whic;h they have never received any 
-formal recognition from the coHege. Our council is hosting a reception 
for them in th^autumn. (It will not be a small affair!) 

^Essay Contest. The council has raised two hundred dollars to 
ofier as a prize for the best essay written by a faculty member, excludng 
humanities, on the relationship between humanities and that writer's 
discipline. . ' 
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Conclusion 



These few examples of the activities of the council illustrate thfit 
our members understand very clearly some things we need to hear. 
Even though we are a neighborhood college we are not a household 
word. We have rested on our laurels and been content to let the com- 
munity discover us. Our council has helped us to understand that we 
can brighten our image with some hard work and imaginative out- 
reach. We do not have to depend on an expensive public relations office 
to cally^attention to the excellence of our program. ^ 
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Many community college faculty do not piew themselves as 
participants in a set of activities that extend beyond the 
isolated classroom. They may or may not be good tea,chers; 
the point here is that they accept no responsibility for the 
* profession itself in teaching or in their disciplines. 



PrqfessionaLStatusj and 
Community College Faculty: 
The Role of the Associations 

Donald D. Schmeltekopf 
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Those who teach in community colleges have been notably inactive, by 
' and large, in activities and orgaaiiatrons devoted to enhcincing t^e pra 
fessionaf status offaculty. By professional status, I mean primarily the 
att;aihment of those features '^of a profession whjch enable its members 
not only tp be m control of the fundamental aspects of^Jieir work, but 
also to be accountable for the effects^of that woiJc. This situation holds 
true for most individual faculties and, in particular, with respect 16 
their involvement in external professional associations. It is ep/ntnon- 
place, in contract, for community college faculty to be involved in 
employee organizations, ^^grDups — both ^ ipternal.^ and extem^J — (hat 
serve primarily as tinstrunjents of power to secure the; bek possible 
terms and conditions, of employment for their me^nbers. 

As important as- these organizations are, this chaotet examines 
the questions surrounding comnuinity college faculty (especiall%jarts 
and sciences faculty) and nofiunion professional activity. Why has the, 
level of participation in profes^onal organizations been coiyiparatively 
loW an?ong community college faculty? What have professional associ- 
ations done to ^^ddress the problems of community gollege 'faculty? 
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What have been the consequences for the liberal arts and for the^aculty 
as a result of <he inadequate professional status of communiiy college 
^ faculty? And what must professional, associations, those that ^^merge 
• Specifically from community cojleges, be apd do in order tp make a sig- 
nificant contribOtioflT^o an enhanced professional status of their^^eon- 
'^tituents? ^ ,^ - 

The dimension^ of the problem— that is, the lack of credible 
p^rofessional activity by community college faculty -should be under-^ 
sjood. Two recognized authorities on community colleges, Cohen and* 
Brawer (1972, p. 145), place the problem in the following context. ^The 
goal of the professional association should be^Jie development of the 
^aware, self-directed, professional person - the irtdividual who special- 
izes in his ari^ of professionafcompetence, assesses the effects of his 
^ efforts, and engages in similar natters relating to true professional 
responsibility. These associations would set standards fjr thejr m6m^ 
bership, identify the practiced they, alone can do l^, prov^e and 
interpret data regarding the effects of their own effo^, reward their 
^ "niembership'fof truly professional activities, impose sanctions, and 
work toward building the professional image. Unfortunately^this type 
of professional leadership is rarely seen among [community] college 
instructors' groups." ' * , ' * * 

^ Although these comments are made with campus faculty associ- 

ation's i/i mind, the assessment accurately reflects the situation in pro- 
fessional associations generally. Membership figures in such associa- 
tions reveal the extent of the^roblem'. Foi>exaraple, of t^e 12,000 cur- 
rent members of the American Historical Association, 326^are 
from community colleges; the Communiiy College sXl Sciehce 
Association, which has been existence since 1970, has a membership of 
only 1,100. ^ " 

wT^at accounts for this insufficient activity in professional asso- 
ciations on the part of community college faculty? One;|reason is tfiat 
manyTomlmunity collegefaculty do hot v^w themselves as participants 
in activities that extend beypnd the classroom. Since^it i^ not><t)ndt 
• tion of exnploymenj — or /:ontinuation of £mpki)aiibu--<Iiat faculty 
engage in wider professional activities, niany never bother tp do so. w 
They may oi^ not be^feood teachers;-the point is that they accep/n^ 
responsibility for the profession itself . ' - n < 

•Another factor is connected.to faculty promotion and advance- 
ment in conjmunity colleges. Although community colleges have paid 
*irp service to competitive promotions, the norm for advancement tends 
to.be length qf service to the college and graduajq work beyond, the 
•master's degree. Few Substantive ^differentiations arfe m*ade; the princj;- " 
pie of equality domlriat^s. There are no generally recognized critpris 
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Such as research and publications in the university, that can be applied 
to distinguish faculty member A frgr^i faculty member B in community 
colleges. Teaching effectiveness, a rather hackneyed notion, is usually 
advanced as distinguishing criterion. The problem is that what con- 
stitutes teaching feffectiveness is a matter of much dispute. To the " 
extent, therefore, that faculty adva^ncement is genuinely. competitive in 
.community colleges, it tends to be an institutionally idiosyncratic phe- 
nomenon. Given this overall situation and the, ever-present factor of 
hutnan inertia, it is not surprising that the American Historical Asso- 
ciation has jonly 326 members from^community colleges. 

Moreover, there is a notable lack of administrative support 
within community colleges fo/?erious, in^epende^^ professional activ- 
ity on tile part of faculty membefs. Professional work and achievement 
by faculty outside their own institu^ons is simply not recognized as Im- 
portant by many adtninistrators. In addition, sufch ^ctivfty is not sup- 
ported in the budgets or with the resources of the institution, such as 
secretarial, telephone, and other ordinary administrative services. In 
the eyes\>f admiftistrators, legitijfiate (acuity development is too often 
limited to in-serv^fe days devoted to speeches about the mission of the 
community college, the latest teaching techniques, and other* related 
prograrns imposed by administrators. Although^ there are important 
exception^, most community colleges seem to create barriers rather 
than incentives to..the developnient of the professional consciousness of 
their faculty. . ^ . ^ . ' • • 

These obserVStions lead to a fourth reason for the absence of 
significant professional activity among community college faculty. The . 
lack or app*eal of the traditional discipline associations- While commu- 
nity college faculty have not been very interested in participating in the 
major discipline associations, these associations have been, until re- 
cently, evenlcss ihterjcaiirtJ in attracting such faculty. The basic reason 
for .this has been the fact that these associatiqns are dominated by indi- 
viduals and activities that correspond' to the culturje of the university. 
Advancement in this context is dependent on contributions to the aca- 
demic disciplines, nollo teaching. H^nce, the publications and the an- 
nual meetings of the discipline associations reflect a preponderance of 
theoretical problertis and specialization in the disciplines. Added to this 
state of affairs is^the peryasive pecking order that exists in higher edu- 
cation. A comrflunity college faculty member needs to be extraordi- 
narily dedicated to^^the disciplii^ and those associated with it to partici- 
pate actively-itf the discipline association. 

A final reason, ^and perhaps most important of all, for tljje insuf- 
ficient professional involvement of community college faculty has to do 
with tlieir lack of professional identity. What does it mean, from-a-pfo- 
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fessional point of view, to be a faculty member in a community college? 
This is a particularly difficult question for community college faculty to 
.answer because of the ungjecedented nature of their task. They are 
part of the work of higher education, yet the university professor is not 
entirely an appropriate model. Few community college faculty are 
engaged in research for plication; few teach advanced courses; and 
the prevailing institutional organization of faculty in community col- 
leges, by divisions rather than by disciplinary departments, b^urs the 
disciplinary connections common to the university. 

However, the community college faculty member is not merely 
a teacher of the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. He ^^r she is being 
asked to be responsible for a set of educational goalTtarmSre^ 
than such teaching implies. Thus, although most community college 
faculty members are deeply concerned about professionalism^ their 
natural ties are neither with the secondary school teacher organizations * 
nor with the traditional discipline associations. To date, their most 
active affiliation ha& been with the local faculty organization or union. 
While such adivity may provide short-term satisfaction -in the form of 
collective-bargaining victories, for example --jt does not contribute sig- 
nificantly to the genuine professional identity that most community 
college faculty seek and that all should have. Such identity is dependent 
upqji standards and responsibilities that those within the profession 
impose upon themselves. This result l^as not occurred, by and large, 
among those who teach in-j^ommunity colleges. 

Most discipline associations were founded around the turn of 
the century: for example, the American Historical Association in 1884, 
the American Philosophical Association m 1900, the Modern Language 
Association in 188?, the American Sociological Association in 1905, 
and the American Psychological Association in 1892. All of the disci- 
pline associations had and continue to have similar^purpose&r to ad- 
vance scholarship in the respective disciplines and to'support the pro- 
fessional work of those in the disciplines. The standard activities of 
these groups are the publication of" scholarly journals^ the holding of 
annual meetings, and the recognition of members for works of original 
scholarship. Most of these organizations have, until recently, given 
only limited attention to teaching. The respected contributions of the 
profession are not of the spoken but of the written work. 

The leader^ipAf these traditional academic discipline associa- 
tions is drawn fromtlj^s^^high up in the profession, in other words, from 
those who have made significant scholarly contributions. Hence, to hold 
office in such as association is,''fn part, a form of recognition within the 
profession. Given these circumstances, community college faculty are 
rarely, if ever, involy.ed in the leadership of th?se organizations. 
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There has been some question in the discipline associations as 
to how to include community college faculty. The American Sociologi- 
cal Association (ASA) until 1973 effectively excluded most community 
college faculty by making th6 Ph.D. the criterion of membership. (The 
ASA has since chapged the requirement to the ABD [All But Disserta- 
tion] in the field.) While other discipline associations have had no such 
requirements, Community college faculty who join them are, with few 
exceptions, only marginally involved and feel a sense of isolation. 

However, most of the discipline associations' have tried, over 
the past few years, to recruit more members from community colleges 
and to give attention to issues that concern them. Two approaches are 
being used to involve community college faculty. One. approach is to 
sponsor activities related to teaching. For example, the American Phil- 
osophical Association is ripw conducting a series'of philosophy-teaching 
workshops. Participajits ^lave included philosophy teachers /rom oonv ' 
munity colleges. The other approach is fo include commumty college 
faculty in'the association committee sys/em. This approach not' only m- 
vohres community college faculty m, professional association activities 
but also develops contacts th^t can lielp further the goals of the associa" 
tion as well as bring, important resources to Community colleges. > 
^ Two discipline-related organizations that have been particu- 
larly attiv^ in working with coitimunity college faculty are the National 
Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) and the College English Asso- 
ciation NCTE, founded in 1911, originated as a protest movement by 
some college and high sch'Ool educators against the dominance by col- 
leges of the public secondary school curriculum. Because of this mutual 
concern of the founders;'NCTE, from Its beginnings, has involved edu- 
cators from colleges and schools, including efementary schools. As now 
^constituted, NCTE is aA umbrella organization composed of three, sec- 
tions- the elementary school, the secondary school, and the college. 
Within these sections are^eyeral constituent groups, one of which is 'the 
two-year college. Man/ English faculty in community colleges par-, 
ticipate actively in the activities of the organization.^ For example, six 
regional conferences are held annually for teachers W English in two- 
year colleges.^ Another subgroup of NCTE is the Conference on Col- 
lege Composition 'and Comfnunication (CCCC). CCCC has regular 
meetings drawing from two-year college faculty as well as from others. 
A common clement of all NGTE activities is the concerrf for issues of 
the curriculum and of teaching (Hook, 1979). 

'The College English Association (CEA), founded in 1939, 
b^gan as a Splinter group of the Modo^i Lapguage Association (MLA). 
The reaction in this case was against the research and scholarly orienta- 
tion of the MLA. THe leaders of C^ wanted to establish a profes- 
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sional organization that, while not^huhaing research, would give seri- 
ous and regular aftention to the concerns of the classroom teacher. Jn 
the past few years, CEA has made a concerted effort to attract faculty 
frpm communit/collcges. A committee on English in two-year colleges 
has been foiroed; several two-year college people hold positions 
CEA, including membership on the board of directors, and faculty of 
Community colleges participate regularly in the meeting programs of 
CEA. Indeed, community college faculty are sought for professional 
leadership iii CEA in the area of teaching English in the first two years 
of colfege, 

Another category of nonunion professional association— the 
kind that links institutions and educators from a variety of fields — has 
had virtually no appeal to community college faculty. Although specific 
numbers are not available, all such'^organizations— suchas the American 
Council on Education, the American Association of Higher Education, 
and the Association of American Colleges — rep6rt minimal involve- 
ment in their activities by community college faculty. Even the 
American Association of Cdhimunity and Junior Colleges (AACJC), 
which is the major associaticJh for the institutions themselve^jjias not 
involved faculty. Of the thirteen affiliated councils of AACJC, only one 
has its roots among faculty. The AACJC. series, as its. councils and 
other activities reflect, as a link among administrators and between 
them arW the field at large. To date, AACJC has not been inclined to 
assist community college faculty with the problems they face. One note- 
worthy exception to this was a recent progra'hi sponsored by AACJC 
and funded, by the National Endowment for the Humanities on inte- 
grating the hum^nijties and vocational education^ The response of com- 
, munity college faculty to this program was strong in numbers and effect. 

The most active of all professional associations in attracting 
community college faculty are those directed toward employee-related 
concerns: salary, job security, and conditions of employment. The 
American Federation of Teachers (AFT) and the National Education 
Association (NEA) are the leaders in tjiis area among community col- 
lege faculty. Of the 568,000 members of AFT, 58,700 are from colleges 
and universitie^, approximately 35 percent of which are from commu- 
nity colleges, (pf the 1.6 million members of NEA, 21,462 are from 
two-year colleges. The American Association of University Professors 
has substantially less membership from community colleges than AFT 
and NEA. However, the membership of the community college faculty 
in this organization still far exceeds that in the discipline associations or 
any other professional groups to which community coflege faculty 
belong. V ' 

Organizations devoted to the bread-and-butter issues of the 
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profession are obviously important and have their place. Among their 
benefits are the resources they can bring to faculty as employees and 
the ability of the faculty to act in a unified capacity regarding matters of 
. saJary and the like. But such benefits do little for the professional status 
of faculty. As Cohen and Brawer (1972^ explain, "the inducenSents of 
the true professional person are more likely to be in other spheres [than 
salary increases] — achievement, intrinsic quality of work, professional 
^owth, and development, for example, with concomitant reward aq^ 
recognition for their attainment. Money is nice, but it does not lead to 
professional status." What the mature profession needs, they go on to 
say^ is its own internalized justification for its work. 

Thus, in spite of the involvement of community college faculty 
in employee organizations arid, ^to a much lesser extent, siome tradi- 
tional professional groups, the overall pattern reveals a history of sub- 
stantial neglect by both the faculty and the associations of the elements 
that contribute to meaningful professional status. This failure has had 
its consequences for the liberal arts faculty of community colleges and 
thejnstitutions they serve. One consequence is the current, widespr^atf 
malaise among liberal arts faculty. Many teachers in community col- 
leges feel that their work is not going well and that their careers are at a 
dead end. The problems they face — systematic course repetition, large 
numbers of inadequately prepared students, few meaningful rewards — 
. are matched only by, their sense of powerlessness to address these prob- 
lems. Isolated in their classrooms, faculty in'community college slog 
along from one semester to another. Neither the locafcampus nor the 
profession as a whole has provided sufficient standards by which fac- 
ulty may assess what they do and be recognized for .their achievements, 
indeed, to become renowned teachers and educators in their own right. 

Another effect, in part, of the lack of professional status of com- 
munity college f&culty is the decline of the liberal arts. For example, 
when the tremendous increase in voca tiona l and technical education 
occurred in community colleges in the 1970s, liberal arts faculty were 
without coherent and persuasive arguments for the importance of lib- 
' eral arts subject matter in sucfi pro-ams. The professional conscious- 
ness of community college* faculty nationwide was so low that hardly 
anyone noticed the long-range effects for the curriculum and students, 
the few who noticed di^^ not Ijiave the standing a^^d the means to be 
heard. As a result^ the construction of career programs was in the 
hands of professional curriculum planners^ technical experts, and 
industrial lay-advisory groups. Conspicuous by their absence were 
those who would make the argument that the best vocational/technical 
. program was the one that was appropriately integrated with the liberal 
arts and had a well-conceived core curriculum. 
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One other important consequence of the inadequate profes- 
sional status of community -college faculty is their lack of authority over 
what is within their province to influence and control in'ttieir ins^tu- 
tions. Other factor* contribute to this phenomenon, such ag the public 
school heritage ;of many community colleges, nevertheless, the fact 
remains that the identity, mission, an.d governaiite of these institutions 
is, by and large, a function of their administrations and boards. 

, Moreover, the traditional career movement in colleges and uni- 
versities from faculty member, to dean, to president occurs far less fre- 
quently in community colleges than elsewhere in higher education. A 
dual-track system operates in community colleges, one foftthose whose 
careers are' in administration and another for those who are faculty. 
Not dnly has this encouraged adversarial relations, it has restrained the 
natural and desirable movement between teaching' and academic 
administration. Another feature of this situation is the fact that top 
administrators do not teach in community colleges, and that faculty- 
who go into adjninistration are viewed as suspect by theircoUeagues. A 
stronger and ni^urer professional status for faculty would surely con- 
'{ribute to making more of their members acceptable, indeed desirable; 
administrators and leaders, as well as help overcome the us-versus- 
thenMttitude. ^ 

/Community college faculty view themselves as professionals. 
The^problem is that they do not possess the essential characteristics of 
professional status as a group. Few, if any, of the recognized marks of 
professionalism hold in their situation: self-imposed standards of entry, 
self-policing, a recognized system of merit, a structure of autonomy. 
This is not to deny that individual faculty members may follow estab- 
lished professional ideals, but such individual efforts, though praise- 
worthy, are not enough. If community college faculty are to achieve 
professional status, there must be a nationwide effort on their part to 
interpret the distinctive features of their work and to establish the stan- 
dards for those activities. Some models of the university and the dis- 
cipline associations will be relevant; some will not be. ' 

Since 1970 several professional associaticm's founded by and 
designed explicitly for community college faculty have been estab- 
lished. These include the Community College Social Science Associa- 
tion and its offspring, the Eastern Community College Social Science 
Association; the" Community College Journalism Association; the 
Community College Humanities Association, and several staje and 
regional organizations in fields sUch as English, mathematics, and 
chemistry. There are •also groups formed for vocational and technical 
educators, such as the Council on Occupational Education, but the 
constituencies of these tend to be administrators. What the founding of 
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all these organizations fundamentally indicates is the inappropriateness 
for comni^unity college faculty of much of what the traditional discipline 
associatidhs offer^and the desire to strengthen and be in control of their 
own work. Thus, community college faculty are taking steps, however 
haltingly, toward maturity. 

The underlying assumption of this assessment of community 
college faculty, particularly those in the liberal arts, is that there is a 
direct connection between the professional status of a group and that 
group's capacity to establish standards for itself. Those standards must 
be self-imposed and have wide acceptance. Two premises are essential 
in this context. One is that while professionalism for the instructor is 
ultimately dependent on a high degree of personal accountability, the 
standards for that accountability are not the product of private, subjec- 
tive states of mind. There are, after all, better and. worse curriculum 
materials, teaching approaches, and the^Jike, and there are better and 
worse uses of nonclassroom professional time. 

The second premise is that since community colleges are a part 
o/ higher educationi, the standards relating, to those institutions cannot 
be conceived in isolation fronrr {^e larger educational community. To 
ignore the elements of professionalism in other sectors of higher edu- 
cation is^iot only a failure to take advantage of a rich resource but also 
a form of inverted arrogance. There is, after all, much that is worthy of 
emulation outside community colleges. As one community college 
Jeader said recently in simpler language, "If it's good enough for Dart- 
mouth, it's good enough for community college." 

Associations devoted to matters pf the teaching profeSSiorjL in 
community colleges need to be actively encouraged and strengthened 
by all in a position to do so. Such efforts, properly conceived and vigor- 
ously supported, are critical for the achievement of professional status. 
Thcse> associations should emerge along two lines. One vyould be 
campus-situated,, which should provide for matters such as the struc- 
ture of academic governance, self-policing, definition of responsibil- 
ities, and the criteria of achievement. The American Association <jf 
University Professors has many valuable guidelines .for use in this^ 
regard. The other kind of association 4hat will aid in the achievement of 
professional status is the external group that effectively combines intel- 
lectual content and the discipline of teaching. ' ^ - 

This chapter concludes with an examination of the conoit ions 
such groups must meet in order to contribute to the professjonal status 
of commuhity college faculty. The most important of all demands for a 
professional association of community college"/a(;ulty is. credibility. It 
follows that if,professional associations that focus on community^ college 
faculty arc to make a genuine difference, these grdups must be serious 
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about gaijiing the respect of those inside and outside their colleges. 
Every effort must be made to assure that the programs and activities of • 
tlie association are of qualitative importance. In addition, respected 
individuals and institutions should be recruited for their support -per- 
sonal, progpammatic, and financial. And, certainly, the need for the 
profession^ group must be evident and compelling. Credibility will not 
be gained if the case for the professional association is either weak or is 
not made persuasively. 

Beyond this general requirement are several specific ones. The 
foundation of any professional association of community college faculty 
in the liberal arts rests on the issues that link teacher, student, and 
knowledge. If such associations can effectively address these issues, 
they will meet a real need among community college faculty and will 
provide a framewdrk for professional status. This role is also unique. 
Traditional professional associatipns^have tended to focus either on the 
advancement of knowledge, hence connected with the university, oYon 
the theory and practice of teaching, hence associated with the schools. 
Professional groups among community college faculty should provide 
for the active intermingling of these two concerns in the context of a 
student constituency that fs extremely heterogeneous. • 

This means that professional associations of community college 
faculty must systematically concern themselves with a different set of 
questions than has been the case with traditional groups. Central 
among these questions are those having to do with the theoretical issues 
in teaching the Hbenal arts. What is the relationship between a particu- 
lar discipline and the teaching of it? For instance: How is serious his- 
toricW inquiry to be understood as an object of teaching? How does a 
teacher cultivate the critical abilities involved in historical study, such ^ 
as the seeking of information, the proper use of evidence, and the 
assessxnent of interpretation? What should be the nature of liberal arts 
curricula, courses,|^pd pedagogy? What is the place of the liberal arts 
in career'and technical education? What special pedagogical problems^ 
are there for the liberal arts in this context? These questions strongly 
imply that the fundamental issues of teaching are always connected to a 
body of knowledge and to the learner. Discussion of classroom tactics 
certainly has its place in professional associations of community college 
faculty, hut its place should be a minor one overall. The basifrneed is 
for faculty to see the framework for, and the criteria of, -expertise in 
what they do. 



Consequently, professional SSSOct^ftons of faculty should also 
give careful attention to matters relating to teache^ evaluatipn and to 
Assessment of student learning. Standards for both of thf^se issues 
should be items of regular discussion. Such discussions should focus 
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not only on the generally recognized questions and criteria but also on 
matters frequently overlooked by community college faculty, academic 
advisement of students, certification of faculty, faculty career develop- 
" ment, and codes of professional ethics. If faculty associations deal with 
such issues responsibly, the professional status of community college 
faculty— along with, their authority — will be significantly enhanced. 

Another important requirement of professional associations 
among community college faculty is to provide the means to overcome 
professional isolation. Community college faculty, as noted and ex- 
plained earlier in this chapter, are not on the wholq active profession- 
ally. Their work tends to be confined within the walls of their class- 
rooms. Associations, therefore, must help break down this isolation 
and bring the faculty member into a larger ^nd more enriching context 
of professional relations. 

There are several ways that associations can achieve this com- 
mupity: regular meetings, spedial workshops and conferences, publica- 
tions, clearinghouses for information and professfonal contacts, and 
special committees are some of the obvious means^. A less-practiced but 
equally obvious' means is simply the opening of classroURT^ors to 
other professionals, particularly by those who are generally recognized 
as excellent teachers. Ofthe various means noted, however, publica- 
tions constitute the mcjst underused of all by community college faculty, 
yet they have great potential for the isolated teacher and for enhancing 
the professional status of community college faculty generally. 

' One of the damaging realities, from a professional point of 
view> of teaching in a community college is that faculty do not have tq 
publish in order to be promoted, acquire tenure, or otherwise be recog- 
nized. Not only has this policy encouraged intellectual inertia, it has 
robbed con^munity college f/culty of credible contact with one another 
on a large scale and it has left^outsider^i unsure of the quality of wh'kt 
goes on in community colleges. I am not arguing here for publications 
based on the university model; that is appropriate, of course, for publi- 
cations of discipline associations. Association publications of the sort I 
am. suggesting should concern themselves primarily with the wide 
range of theoretical and practical issues of teaching, grounded in the 
disciplines, in a very complex student environment. Included among 
these issues should be in/orcnation on and analysis of new data, 
research, and trends having to do with higher education generally and 
community colleges in particular. Such publications, if properly focused 
and of high quality, would contribute immensely to overcoming faculty 
isolation and to the encouragement of relevant prpfessional standards. 

A further condition of successful and appropriate professional 
associat ions of community college faculty is that such groups should 
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have their professional and intellectual orientation not in 'a particular 
discipline but in a set of disciplines that have historical ties and conT 
mon, substantial themes. The great challenge today for liberal arts fac- 
ulty in community colleges is to develop fundamental knowledge and 
intellectual competence in their students. What professional associa- 
tions can do is provide a plausible context in which the investigation 
and discussion of core principles— ^whether in the humanities, physical 
sciences, or social and behavioral^ciences — can occur. The^ elements 
of knowledge, although dependent to a great extent on the disciplines, 
are nevertheless not bound by them. What is being called for, then, are 
associations that promote well-founded generafists, individuals who 
can interpret essential knowledge from the perspective of their disci- 
r plines and in a scholarly tnaniter. ^ * 

'This orientation, of course, corresponds to the realiti,es of teach- 
ing in community colleges. Core curricula, general education,' intro- 
ductory disciplinary courses, int^rdisciplinary^studies, and the like are 
the staple of what liberal arts faculty provide in* those institutions. 
Associations of a cluster of related disciplines should be in 4 position to 
exert greater influence on the profession and in community colleges 
natibqvyiae. These associations should not^ however, try to usurp func-.. 
tipjpfs that properly belong to, and are being performed by, the disci- 
pline associations. Cooperation with them, not competition, is the goal 
and should be promoted ;i A every possible way. 

A final requirement of professional associations of community 
college faculty that merits discussion is the establishment of contacts 
with key individuals and institutions concerned with higher education. . 
It may be regrettable jhat few community college faculty have reputa- 
tions outside their own institutions sufficient for national leadership, 
but it is nevertheless a fact of life. As our own professional associations 
mature, this deficiency will be overcome. In the meantime, however, it 
is doubtflul that any community college faculty professional group will 
make a genuine difference without the assistance of individuals who are 
not themselves community college faculty members.; dean^presidents 
or chancellors, unWrsity faculty, other leaders in higher ^education, 
officers of funding^stitutions, and influential laypersons. These indi- 
viduals must be recruited, not to take the lead in tl^ose. tasks that are 
essentially our own, but to lend thjpir valuable and established resources. 
This is not simply political advice; it is important for the larger 
reason that community colleges and those groups connected with them 
will be ill-served if they undervalue the importance of their ties with 
others, especially those throughout the higher education comjflunity. 
Thus, while I strongly advocate professional associations specifically for 
community college faculty, these organizations should not be separatist- 
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oriented, rather, they should avail themselves of all appropriate Imks 
within higher education and, indeed, create new ones. To do otherwise 
is to imply the abandonment of the traditional collegiate function of 
community colleges and with it the conversion of these institutions into 
a way station of the socially less fortunate, including the faculty of these 
institutions. 

There are, of course, other vital considerations for professional 
associatioris — strong leadership, , widespread participation^ financial 
resources, and the like — but these are not sui generis \ they hold without 
^ saying for any organization. ,What this chapter has been concerned 
with is what is uniquely required for professional associations of com- 
munity coilege faeuUy, particulztrly in the liberal arts and now these 
requirements, ^as attrijbutes, might contribute to a heightened sense of 
professional status. - y ^ 

There are enormous barriers to the .creationf^ of a professional 
consciousness among community college faculty intthe liberal arts. 
There is widespread demoralization among them, theW habits are not 
conducive to scfijgus professional activity, and many hkve fallen i^to 
early intellectual retirement. Yet, probably no group inUiigher cduca- 
tion'^is more desirous of professional Status than those vtho teach the 
liberal arts in commurrity colleges. Most want greater ^NQTinray inT|- 
understand the need for more accountability than is presently the case. 
They also want meanmgfuL recognition. There are Important signs, 
such as thfc emergence of a few professional groups, that a significant 
number of community college faculty are prepared to accept responsi- 
bility for tbeir futures as professionals. The overriding challenge for 
them and their cohorts is one of will — the comnytment to be respon- 
sible for a profession that is worthy of their best efforts and that can 
bring hortor to them and their work, , 
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There is broad consensus among educators and employers that 
jniployies need not only job skills but also the ability to read 
and write well, to relate well to other employees, to see 
the immediate job in context, and to understand the 
human enterprise. 



National Efforts to 
Stren0ien the Humanities 

Roger Yamngton 
Judith Jeffrey Howard , 



Today, one c^n point to a number of reasons for optimism regarding 

the future of the humanitie^at American Community colleges. A 

decade ago, the prospects looked bleak. Enrollments^ were down and 

institutional priorities were elsewhere. 

What happened? No list of history can be exhaustive'. This 

account seeks only to describe some of the key actors and activities in 

the revltalization effort. 

At heart, of course, the movement relies upon the energies, ini- 
^ tiative, and resources of the citizens and faculty at this nation's commu- 
jp nity colleges. This, then complements the emergence and growth of 

community and community college concern for the health and vitality 

of thef humanities. 

From Research to Action 

In the mid-1970s Cohen and Brawer presented a series of re- 
search reports (Humanities in Two-Year Colleges, . . ^ 1975-1978) indicat- 
ing that study of the humanities in commilnity college^ was in decline. 
A Series of grants by the National Endowment for the Humanities 

S. P Tbrcsky (Ed ) Adtnoumf th* Ubtrat Arts ffcw Dircclionj fof ' " 

^ <>)mniuniiyCoItege). 42. San FrarKitco.Josscy 'Bass. Jun« 1983% • 91 
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(NEH) to the American Association otCommunity and JuniorColleges 
(AAQJC), beginning in 1977', has helped to arrest' and perhaps reverse 
that^declinc. ^ : ^ '\ ^ * ; - ' 

The Endowment's interest in community colleges was encour- 
§Lged hy a number of other factors, not the least of which was the strong 
voice of Leslie K61tai, chancellor of the^Los An^s Coramanity Col- 
lege District, who served' on the^NEH Council fmm' 1970 Jo 1976. Joe ^ 
B. Rushihg, diancellprof the* Tarrant County Ji^nior College District, 
in Tex^s, folIo.wcd koltaj on to th^ council an3 served from* 1976 to 
1982. The Endowment. was intri|[ued;by the responsiye^iess commu- 
nity colleges demonstrated to the NEH bicentennial prograru, Ameri- 
can Issues Forum. Comrnunity colleges had demonstrated they^could. 
produce communit>rforum? on domestic issues, just as they had done 
ih the past on ipreigrl affairs, using the Great Decisions materials, 
.^issued annually by the" Foreign Policy Association. ' , 
- The Endowments leadershfp invigorated, much of the efjforjt. ' 

More tftan i^tn the money, NEH's acti6n clearly demonstrated the, 
close and inseparable links between thejnission of community colleges^ • 
and that of the humanities: Icnqwledge arid study of history, languages, 
values, and Culture were essSitial aspects of all Americans' education! 

The Endov^ment played the kind of leadership function- that the 
Congress envisioned for it thrc/ugh grants to thc^penter for the Study of 
Community Colleges, the National Humanities Faculty for cfonsultant 
services to toramunity coljfeges, some community colleges and state 
agencies, the Community College Humanities Association, andthrougli 
<'majiqr investments in programs at AACJC. ^ . > 

'Let me simply enuriierate six of the major prf^is, undertaken 
by the American Associatiorf of Community and Junior Colleges with 
, NEH's .support. ^ " ^ . ^ , 

\, .1. In 1977 a roundtable" directed by Roger Yarrington exam- 
ihed how fo attract adult learners into humanities courses.,. 

> 2. Beginning ii) 1977^,a series of pmjects d?Vcloped community, 
forums ground the Qdyrses by Newspaper materials beipg produced by 
another NEH project [at the University of Californa, San Diego. These 
AACJC projects, 4irected by Diknc Eisenterg, followed uppn the En- - 
dowment's bicentennial -Am,crican Issues Forum program. The last in 
the AACJC- I^EH series," a set of forums t)n Energy and the Way We 
Live, also received major support ffom the O.S. department of Energy. 

3. A^'tUdy ofhow community colleges anjd local public libraries ^ 
could cooperate in presenting humanities^.program^s^ completed' in 
1978, vyas done in cboperatiort with, the Americ^nvLibrary Association 
(ALA) ^rid was conducted hy Sandra Drake of AACTC and Mary To 
Lynch of ALA. ^ ' ^ . . . - 
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4. In 1979 AACJC sponsored* a national assembly for which 
Roger Yarrington was the moderator. A series of background papers 
outlined the decline described b> Cohen and Brawer (1980) and sug- 
gested a variety of apprqaches to turn thd^icture. around.^ Recommen- 
dations formulated at the assembl) were presented in the published 
report. 

5. A project to strengthen the humanities in occupational cur- 
ricula was begun in 1980. It was directed by Judith Jeffrey Howard 
and was based on. recommendations from the 1979 assembly. 

6. Two institutes wei:e scheduled for the summer of 1982 to plan 
advanced leadership institutes by the AACJC Presidents Academy to 
examine how the humanities contribute to the qualities of leadership.^ 

Increasing Awareness of Humanities , . » 

All of these programs have helped increase the awareness of the 
importance of the humanities and the various ways Jfi which commiv 
nity colleges can use the humanities disci^ines to strengthen curricula 
arid community services. The AACJC Board of Directors (Yarrington, 
1980) has adopted a statement oi^ the humanities which reflects this 
awareness: "The AACJC seeks to underscore the importance of the 
humanities for all students and for all degree programs in community, 
technical, and junior colleges. It encourages the study and support of 
the humanities whether that study be in the traditional humanistic dis- 
ciplines or in inter9fatiplii>ary instruction. Moreovef, it urges the inte- 
gration ofthe perspective of the humanities in all curricula whenever 
and wherever appropriate. The AACJC i$ committed to the idea th^t 
the practical demands of life — Jboth private and public - are illuminated 
and made mor^valuable by the study of the humanities.^ ^ 

Additional paragraphs describe the humanities and their contri- 
butions. The Community College Humanities Association, now a 
council affiliated with AACJC, formulated the statement for considera- 
tion by the AACJC Board at the request of the board president. 

The statement highlights the trends in society and in our col- 
leges that er\courage vocationalism in curricula. Preparation for work 
has become a major thrust of community colleges. More than 63 per- 
, cent of our studer^ts are in occupationat curricula. The statement em- 
phasizes the place of jthe humanities in all programs of study, including 
occupational education. ^ 

AACJC^s most recent NEH project direcdy addresses the need 
to strengthep the humanities in occupational education. It has been 
especially important because it has involved! teams from instifCKions 
representing administration, humanities disciplines, and occupanonal 
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prograftns. It has provided services to help such teams formulate institu- 
tional plans for strengthening the humanities in occupational curricula. 

Humanities in Occupational Curricula' <' 

Begun in July 1980, the Strengthening Humanities in Qccup^- 
tional Curricula project involved a series of five regional curriculum 
development worlcshops io help institutions integrate humanities and 
occuf^onal programs. Colleges applied by submitting an assessment 
of their needs and proposing a three-member team to attend the work- 
• shops-a 'tiumanities faculty member, an occupational faculty member, 
and an^administrator with responsibilities in academic policy making. 

Applications were evaluated by AACJC and NEH staff, prin-* 
^Cipally on the basis of college commitment, involvement with the 
issues, and the strength of the propo;5ed team. The program was highly 
competitive: 430 institutions applied. Applications tended, to fall into 
three categories: (I) insti'tutibns^that had. done extensive work in this 
area anfl had one or more programs in place (2) institutions that were 
in the njidst of discussing and experimenting with curricular'^integra- 
tion but had not yet implemented a successful program, ^nd (3) institu- 
tions that were just beginning to explore the issues involved, 

Evaluators decided that the first grbup probably did not need 
outside help and that the third group probably had not yet arrived at a 
^ppint where a four-day workshop could tie helpful. Thus, most accepted 
applications were from institutions that appeared to be wrestling with 
the issues in the early to niiddle stages^ In the second grant year, a new 
category of^gpplicant was eligible: 'Colleges with model prograrfis that 
wanted help with plans to disseniiaatfr progran;is on a regional and 
national scale were accepted as participants. The project was also 
opened to other educational organizationis or agencies an;J to consortia. 

Workshops were held in Baltimore in I^ovember 1980, Los An- 
geles in February 1981, Memphis in March ancl April 1981, Philadel- 
phia in November 1981, and in Los Angeles again in February 1982. 
Each workshop consisted of general sessions, presentations of model 
projects, and team-consultant meetings to devise a plan of action for 
currictrfec change at each institution. 

General sessions covered a variety of common issues. The open- 
ing sessions dealt generally with the definition of the humanities and 
the presenfation of the^ basic philosophy behind the workshops - 
(Howard, 1981,. p. 28): "The antithesis between a technical education 
and^a liberal education is fallacious. There can be no adequate techni- 
cal education which is not liberal, and no liberal educatiqn which is not 
technical: that is, no education which does not impart both technique 
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and intellectual vision-." Subsequent general sessions included presen- 
tations on grant prograpft at N^H, particularly in the education divi- 
sion; sessions on insttfutional change, and panel discussions on issues 
like increasing cooperation and communication among humanities and 
occupational faculty. 

Model presentations enabled participants to learn about 
humanities and occupational programs now in plac^e. Presentations 
represented all types of institutions and a broad range of responses to 
the challenges of integrating curricula. Technical colleges and universi- 
ties, junior colleges, comi^iunity colleges, ahd four-year colleges were 
all included among the models. Varied solutions included specific hu- 
manities courses for designated occupational groups, such as literature 
for technicians; humanities modules for occupational courses/ such^^s 
cthicsVfor nursing students, courses or abursc secfuences on topics sjlch 
as technology and human values, and broad, interdisciplinary humani- 
ties courses designed to attract bbth transfer and occupational students. 

With these models as reference points, each team worked with a 
consultant to draw up plans of action for their institution. Action plans 
established specific objectives and outlined steps to be taken toward 
these goals. While specific courses or modules sotnetimes constituted a 
team's fin^ objective, joint humanities and occupational faculty activ- 
ities needed as preliminaries to course development often formed the 
first focus of team efforts.* 

While all participants found the presentation and consulting 
phases of the workshops useful, many reported that the most stimulat- 
ing and helpful aspect of the project was the opportunity to talk with 
participants {vom other institutions and with fellow team members in a 
setting removed from the distractions of familiar surroundings and 
conducive to concentrating on substantive issues.^ * 

This netwrorking proved* to be pne of the most valuable project 
results. To extend this function further, jn the second yeat the project 
published a newsletter titled Thought and Action, which was sent, to all 
applicants and |Q the deans of occupational education and humanities 
in all two-year ir^titudons, a circulation of over 3,400 copies. The 
newsletter reported on new workshops, on the^rogress of participant 
teams, on selected model projects, and on current news and opportuni- 
ties for further funding in the humanities. 

Othep project publications and activities included a summary 
account of the first year, "Discussion, Debate, and Learning," which 
appeared in the September 1981 Community and Junior College Journal 
(Howard, 1981), papers presented at AACJC Convention forums in 
1981 and 1982; and talks by the project director prepared for various 
councils of AACJC and for other audiences. 
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The Strengthening Humanities project hacT significant effects 
^ ^on participating institutions, on workshop staff, and on general ideas 
about intercurricular course development. Effects can be readll/ iden- 
. tified in the case of individual (;olleges. For example. Snow College in 
Ephraim, Utah, was represented at the 1981 Los Angeles workshop. 
The team returned to campus, worked with others to organize a faculty 
retreat, and began a discussion of major issues which engaged 60 per- 
cent of the faculty. The college re<;eived an NEH consultant grant and 
developed a team-taught course in business and English, ©f more out- 
standing significarice than the course, however^^as the great increase^ 
in communication arid cooperation among hurftanities and occupa- 
tional faculty. College representatives felt that a meaningful beginning 
had been made and that the door was open for other innovative efforts. 

Fifteen percent of workshop participants subsequently received 
NEH curriculum development grants. But project impact on funding 
for the humanities in two-year institutions reached beyond this group. 
Many applicants who could not be accepted due to limited project re- 
sources applied directly to NEH and received curriculum development 
•assistance. In addition, ^he roster of individuals with two-year college, 
experience available^bf grant application review panels and consultan- 
^cies increased as a result of the project. Over fifteen community college 
people were added to the NEH National Board of Consultants in part 
as a result of their work with the project. All of these figures add up to a 
closer relationship between two-year colleges and national develop- 
ments in^humanities curriculum design and practice. 

The^ject contributed to understanding of curricular change 
in a number of ways. Such change is a slow process. The need to est4b- 
lish a broad base of support, to keep the entire college community in- 
formed of work being done, to identify and foster support while avoid- 
ing or coopting opposition, all require a tremendous amount of time 
and energy, yet all are necessary to success. Clearly formulated objec- 
tives must be balanced by flexibility. At the sam,e time, an extremely 
wide variety of models for combining human^fies and occjipational pro- 
^ grams exists, models from all types of institutions, involving a full 
range of time commitments and staffing arrangements. People with 
successful programs are eager to share what they have learned, and, 
others working at earlier stages can also help. Reaching out into the 
community, for example, through the formation of lay advisory boards 
holds the promise of more broadly based programs. Outside funding is 
still available and local as well as national organizations can be 
approached for assistance. 

The final results of this project would ideally be not only courses 
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and modules, or even faculty development and institutional growth, 
but a better education for all students and a firmer basis for civ ic partic- 
ipation and lifelong learning. . ' " ^ 

Future Prospects for Humanities 

Emphasis on integrating the. study of the humanities into pccu- 
pational curricula should continue as emphasis on vocationalism con- 
tinues. Humanities must not be crowded out as curricula struggle .fta^ 
keep up with the requirements of technology . There is broad consensus 
among educators and employers that employ ees need not only job skills 
but also the ability to read and write well, to relate well to other 
employees, t«i^see the immediate job in context, and to understand the 
human enterprise. More than half of the students that start college in 
America start in community colleges. More than 63 percent of all com- 
munity college students are enrolled in occupational programs. Neither 
trencj^is likely to change soon. The need to continue strengthening the 
humanities in occupational programs in community colleges is evident. 

Community college enrollments co^ntinue to grow. The 1982 
Directory of Community, Junior, and Technical Colleges (Yarrington, 1982, 
p. 19) presents this picture: * 

4.89 million credit enrollments, fall 1981 ■ ' 

2.44 million additional credit enrollments in other semesters 
(estimated) 

4.08 million noncredit enrollments ' / 

11,.41 n^illion persons total for the academic year 

As community colleges continue to work closely with Jocal busi- 
ness and industry on educational needs and as the tight economy leads 
persons of all ages to low-cost institutions close to home, enrollments 
will continue to grow. Agencies seeking to strengthen the humanities, 
^ ppecially tliose seeking to reach a broad cross section of local commu- 
nities and to reach into the world of work, will continue to focus atten- 
tion on community colleges. 

Future efforts to strengthen the humanities in community col- 
Jeges are likely to be institutipn-based. The Endowment and other 
agencies at work in this field are increasingly interested in working 
♦'directly with community colleges. The institutions have demonstrated 
that they have the capacity to conduct first-class experiments and 
demonstration projects. Investments in these institutions are producing 
good results. 
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- The future role of AACJC and other national associations in 
these efforts will be to convene and coordinate, when necessary,' but 
.most of all to facilitate communication among institutions oa^good 
practices and lessons learned. The Association's periodicals and con- 
vention forums are important mechanisms for transmitting information 
from institution to institution and from region to region. New and 
better methods for achieving such communications will undoubtably be 
created as additional investments are made in electronic technology by 
"the institutions and by national organizations. 

A primary focus for future efforts is certain to be in-service 
training for faculty. Community college teachware experts in their 
disciplines and in teaching. What will be needecJ||^he future are addi- 
tional skills in using the mass media to reach beyond the campus to the 
community and skills in bringing the huma'hities to citizens and com- 
munity groups in many settings. Community college teache^ will need 
to see community education as an important aspect of their disciplines 
and will need to become expert organizers, producers, and users of aew 
materials. They will need to master the technologies that now are new^ 
but that soon will be the standard way of transmitting information. 

Being a good teacher in a good community college in the future 
will be an exciting opportunity for new adventures iq the humanities, 
that will contmue to be important in all curricula. ^ 
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A state director of a community college system examines the 
prospects for the hurnanities within the bureaucratic structure 
and concludes that leadership is needed to sustain the role of 
the humanities in the bureaucracy. 



The Humanities Amidst 
' the. Bur^aucratic^ Realities 

John Terrey 



The humanities, like virtually every aspect of life, reside in a set j^f 
bureaucracies. Whether lye think of community colleges or fpur-year 
colleges^and universities, public libraries, or historical societies, the 
quality and quantity of service must be u^ndersjtood within the complex 
context of institutions with myriad demands and, unfortunately, a 
restricted supply of money. It behooves each of us to examine some of 
the attributes anm constraints imposed by structure, including bureau- 
cratic structure, wien considering the future. 

< We might consider the models used by business and industry 
and thiijk of higher e^uc^tioh as big business and of educational ad- 
ministrators, particularly college presidents, as chief executive ofiicers. 
These images help clarify the ways in which change, matters of policy 
and values, ^nd individuals interactf withm complex settings. 

These bujjfauCratic settings are neither prejudiced against nor 
aggressively working in favor of higher education or the liumanities. 
These are merely the systems by which a wealthy, diverse society ^an 
allocate relatively finite monies in a comparatively efficient and effec* 
tive m^ner. 

St F Turwky (Ed.) Advancing tht Uxral Arts NcW Directions fof 

Community CoIIckcs. no 42, Sat) FranciKo JosicyBaw, June 1983 101 
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As both a humanist and an administrator, I worry that the 
humanities and those that speak on their behalf too often fail to apply 
or even consider the tests of bureaucratic persuasion. I speak as one 
^who has been in both the high school and college classroom and who 
'Tias served "on and chaired the state of Washington s humanities com- 
mittee. Presendy, I work for a board made up of seven citizens ap- 
pointed by the governor. This board oversees the twenty-seven com- 
munity colleges in the state of Washington. The system serves 20,000 
^students and employs 7,778 full- and part-time faculty; members. 
There are 322 full-time faculty positions in the humanities. 

In addition to my position as executive director of the State 
Board for Community^College Education, I am directing a three-year 
grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities. The purpose 
^^oj^tfie grant is to revitalize the humanities in the two-year colleges in 
Washington State. It is hoped that the project will provide a model for 
other stat^. . . 

My experience has caused me to develop a deep concern for the 
humanities, especially about the'future of our nation if we do not pre- 
serve and nurture an understanding and appreciation for the humani- 
ties. The late Archibald MacLeish (1981-, p. 152) in his essay, 
^"ftu'manism and the Belief in Man" captures much of my concern: 

- It is necessary to believe in man, not only as the Chris- * 
tians believe in man, out if pity, or as the democrats believe in 
. man, out of foyalty, but also as the Greeks b^ieved in man, out 
\ of pride. 

The sam^ thing is-true of the question of education. If edu- 
cation were informed with a belief in the dignity and worth of 
man; if the purpose of education were an understanding not 
only of the weaknesses of man and the sicknesses of man and the 
failure of man but of the essential' nobility of man also, of his 
"characteristic peffection," men would be able again to occupy 
their lives and^to live m the world as the Greeks lived in it, free 
of ttje bewilderment and frustration which has sent thi§ genera- 
tiori, like the Gadarer^ swine, squealing anid stumbling and 
drunk with the longing lor immolation, to hurl tfiemselves into 
the abysses of the sea. '.^ 

I have little doubt that what I say accurately captures the state 
of all higheneducatioYi, but my concern and'experience is with the two- 
year colleges. Moreover, these institutions continue to demonstrate 
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their promise. Nowhere except in our publicschoplt are the values of 
^ opportunity, achievement, and individu^ worth more embodied than 
in this nation*s community colleges.. 

Visions and inspiration were essential fjarts of the creation of 
the community college. In the state of Washington, the Community 
College Act of 1967 declared that the college^ are to provide an open 
door for every citizen. It is natural for the vision to becqme absorbed in 
rules and structure. The challenge is to pursue the bureaucratic work 
necessary to fulfill the vision without losing sight ofme vision itself. In 
examining the challenge, a question arises: Is tnere a place in the 
higher education bureaucratic organizations fo/ the humanities? The 
answer must be yes. / 

/ 

Higher Education Is a Big Business / ' *^ 

According, to the National C^rfter for Ecjucatiori Statistics 
(1982),J^here are 1 ,981 four-year institutions and 1 ,289 community and 
junior colleges in the United States. In 1980 a total of 12.1 million 
people were enrolled in higher education. Expenditures in 1980 were 
$57 billlion. This is big busings.- 

In additionTvirtually every state has a statewide board to direct 
or coordinate higher edM€ation. In both the public and private sectors, 
the impact of government decisions is profound, especially in the area 
of student financi^ aid. 

Ther^^re many.decisions being made at the federal and state 
' governnxent level, at the state agency level, and at the governing board 
level in each institution. The decisions b^ipg mad^are growing out of a 
yalue system. It is essential that the humanities are included in these 
decisions because higher education is a very huftian activity. 

At the campus level, the principal arcnitect of -the decision- 
making process is l!he president.' Many presidents, certainly those at 
the community college level, perceive' themselves as managers or as 
chief executive of(kcrs. These terms are compatible with the bureau- 
cracy. It seems incongruous to eveti imagine the great university pv^^i- 
dents of yesteryear -r Nicholas Murray Butler, Charles Eliot, William 
Rainey Harper, Henry Tappan, David Starr Jordan, and so on — as 
managers. They were' great and effective leaders who chtoged and 
shaped modern higher education. Nevertheless, this is a new age, and 
the new age must take dn a new structure. If higher educatiojn is to be 
effective in its service' to students and comm^unities, management must 
find a way to incorporate the humanities within the organization. 

As an activity within bur project, a short statement was pre- 
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pared on the mission of the humanities. Two paragraphs from .that 
dr^ft statement {Hufnanittes and the Art of Being, 1982) point out what we 
would like to see the humanities contribute to any organization. 

The humanities teach us to be open, to feel and to act, as*^ 
well as to question, afnalyze, and evaluate. Tliey first help us to 
develop a .base of knowledge to form opinions and to assign 
values, and they then encourage us to move beyond feeling, 
inquiry, and reflection to action and creation based upon what ' 
r we know and value. The f^manities also shower bur lives witTi 
beauty. How human can we be without ai) aesthetic apprecia- 
tion for both nature and for the works of human beings? With- 
out aesthetic experiences ^ the shine xlisappears from the ey((s 
and the joy from the heart; * « I 

• ^ ^ *' - " « \ 

» By jielping us develop patterns of logical thought as well 
as creative, intuitive faculties, the humanities can also help us to 
• become better dat^kr-^rocessors, mechanics, or lawyers— those 
who can apply.'what they have learned in new ways to fit situa- 
tions not specifically covered by their training. Such workers are 
more likely tq be able to move up the career ladder or, if neces- 
sary or desirable, change jobs more easily! In a society in which ^ 
the nature of work and knowledge is constantly changing, learn- 
p ing how ^o go beyond specific^ knowledge, how to think, adapt, 

and create is the most important job skill of all. 

, ^ 

But the humanities are not a panacea. The humanities wjH not do all 
the things mentioned in the mission statement above. They can da 
/ them. Q 

In fairness, a word needs to be said in support of the bureau- 
cratic structure in higher^ducatiort. As a large organization, higher 
education' needs stru9tu^e._The bureaucratic model is available. The 
coliegial or community of scholars model is often discussed bu£ seldom 
utilized. There is also the political model, which is developing slowly. 
The bureaucratic modd is hierarchical in structure, conflict is viewed 
, as abnormal and sanctions are established to control conflict. It is for- 
. mal and rational, and it places emphasis on execution. 

Herbert Stroup (1966) converts Max Weber's model to eight 
characteristics that can be -applied to higher educatioji institutions. 
They are: ^ * 

1. Competence is the criterion used for appointments. 

2. Officials are appointed, not elected. 
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3.^ Salaries are fixed and paidldirecdy by the^ organiza|ion,- 
rather than determined'in frfie-fee style/ 
\ 4. Rank is recognized and respected.* 

5. The career is exclusive; no other werk is done. 

6. ^ The style of life is centered around the organization. 

7. Security is present fn a teuiure system. 

8. Personal and ^organizational property are separated. 

It is unfair to contend that the bureaucracy is incpmpatible with the 
goals of the humanities. Its emphasis on structure tends to make struc- 
ture an end rather than a means. ' 

Principles and Problems of Managing Communj^y Colleges 

The question^ of management that arise when discussing com- 
munity cojieges, much like all other institutions of learning, must be 
apprbached With two sets of concer/fs in miild. those matters relating to 
the eflkient utilization of resoui;pes and those matters relating to th^ 
effdptive achievement of purposes.Trorp the perspective of the humani- 
ties, institutions of learning have an advantagg^ver corporate insti- 
tutions.* 

While both types, of ipstitutipns need to be concerned about effi- 
ciency and effectiveness, the primacy is different. For<the corporation, 
c;jficiency needs to be the higher priority. It there isn't a profit, the cor- 
poration will not continue to^ exist for long. Effectiveness is the secon- ^ 
dary concern. In higher educatiori, which is -^service organization, the 
primary emphasis must be placed on effectiveness. A college must be 
effective if it is to survive to bhefiicient. Therefore, each type of organi- 
zation needs to be examined and judged on its own grounds. 

Drucker (1974), points out that enterprises, including commu- 
nity colleges, are origans to.serve society. They are not organs to serve . 
themselves. They haye a set of purposes and were brought into being to 
. serve those purposes. The purposes relate to the needs of society, corp- 
munity, and the individual. This is clear in the name — community col- 
lege. Higher education institutions are not ei^jis in themselves, they are 
means to ends. ^ ' . * * 

The higher edycation structure, in?:luding its bureaucratic com- 
ponent, has a purpose predicated on a set of values. If the values are 
not a part of the management, ythe institution is doomed. Drucker 
(1974) declares, "Management divorced from, the institution it serves is 
not management.** He then adds. "What people mean by bureaucracy, 
and rightly condemrt, i? a jnanagement that has'come to misconceive 
itself as an end and the institution as a' means.' This is the degenerative 
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disease to which managements are prone, and especially those manage- 
ments that do not stand under the discipline of the market test. To pre- 
, vent this disease, to arrest it, arid, if possible, to cure it, must be a first 
purpose of any effective manager" (p. 39). 

What Drucker is reminding us about is that we err if we forget 
that complex institutions are at root a mix of individuals, rules, and 
values. There is much that appears impersonal, distant, and mechani- 
cal, but the tests of .the bureaucracy must always be traced back to its 
service. The spirit that gives life to an institution or an organization 
• resides in individuals, especially those individuals who c^rry the 
burden of leadership. Leadership isii^ade up of a sensQ of purpose, an 
awareness of tradition, a sense of values, a perspective on those 
humans who share the world, and a call to action. Most of all, leaders 
need to be in concert w?(ft William James* conclusi^that we live irt an 
unfinished universe. • ^ 

Within'the relationship between the leader and 'the institution 
are the seeds of success or failure. A purpose brought the institution 
^ into existence and a purpose will sustain it, if it is to be sustained. That 
is why Drucker continually raises two basic questions throucjiout his 
•writing*: What is our business and what should it be? These questions 
^ denote purpose and change. In education, the purpose is philosophical. 
How do the institution and its leaders view the human being? The 
community college has come to be equated with opportunity and with 
access to educational oppcJrtunity. 

*« 

A Sense of Ptirpose Reclaimed^ ^ ^ ^ 

Theodore H. White (1978), following years of reporting at 
homeland abroad, concluded that "America was that unique country 
whose political faith could be summed up as Opportunity" (p. 527), He 
went on to elaborate that "Opportunity ,was what set American history 
off froill the history of all other lands. The frontier had been Opportu- 
nity. The American School system was Opportunity. The enterprise 
system was Opportunity," WJiite added a second tenet -a belief in 
heroes who, through action, translated Opportunity into reality: "An 
American hero was to be remembered not as other heroes, for his con; 
quests, but for the degree by which' he enlarged Opportunity." 

White has said nothing that is new, but, with his keen reporters 
eye, he captured the essence of Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lin- 
coln. Jefferson, in his Declaration, stated that all men are created 
equal -equal in opportunity and equal before the lavL This belief also . 
carried over to his^lifelong efforts on behalf of educatior^rWhich he saw 
as the foundation for democracy. His efforts on behajf of educational 
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opportunity date back to 1779 when, at the age of thirty-six, he intro- 
duced m the Assembly "A Bill for the More General Diffusion of 
Knowledge." Following a long lifetime of public serv ice, he returned to 
his native Virginia where his remaining years were devoted to the 
fouftding of the University of Virginia. 

Lincoln, according to White, was the greatest of the saints in 
the American faith of^pportunity. He not only freed the slaves, but he 
opened land to moneyless homesteaders and prov ided land grants for 
colleges, thereby opening opportunity to thousands of )Oungsters. 

VVheji the acts to extend opportunity are distilled, the basic ele- 
ment i^4[^;raith'in people. John W. Gardner (1978) stressed the impor- 
tance Q^f values when institutions and people are joined. "Where human 
societies exist, value systems exist. In their deeper workings, valued are 
among the binding elements that hold society together" (p. 24). The 
Random House Dictionary of the English Language defines the word values 
from a sociological perspective as "the .ideals, custoj^^ institutions, and 
so on, of a society toward which the people of the group have an effec- 
tive regard." 

Gardner continued (1978), "We value the -dignity and worth of 
each person, without regard to wealth, status, race, or sex. Human 
worth should be assessed only in terms of those qualities that are within 
the reach of every human being. In moral and spiritual terms, in final 
matters of life and death, each person is equally worthy of our care and 
concern; and we seek for each person equality before the law and 
equality of opportunity" (p. ^). 

Educational institutions ha^ been developed to provide equality 
of opportunity. There is no way that all hujmans can be made equally 
intelligent any more than they can be'made equally tall or equally good 
or equally happy. To utilize the power of the educational institution is 
to assist each person to fulfill his potentiaF to the fullest extent possible. 
Norman Cousins (1981) reminds us that "human potentiality is the 
least understood and most squandered resource on earth." He relates 
his reminder to education and learning. "Second only to freedom,^ 
learning is the most precious option on earth. It enables us not just to 
survey experience but to preside over it. It elevates existence, in White- 
head's celebrated phrase, to an 'adventure oT ideas'" (p. 21). 

Higher education will have managers. It is hoped that those 
managers will be leaders. If they are, they will develop a sense of mis- 
sion and purpose. If that sense is to have direction, it must be carried 
two more steps. The first step is to sSe that higher education assumes its 
social responsibilities and that, through its sense of social responsibili- 
ties, it has a social impact. Higher education is no longer, and commu- 
nity college education never could be, viewed as an enclave isolating 
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studies from society. Community colleges are by definition and mis- 
sion rooted in communities for the mutual benefit of both. If a college 
has no social impact, it has no reason for being. 

Let us openly discuss, not fear, the presence of conflicting values. 
Knowledge without values is available in the almanau With values, 
the relationship between the good life -the examined life -and the 
good society can be realized through education. Cousins (1981) recog- 
nized the importance of this relationship when he wrote that "education 
can'help us to move out beyentfthe narrow and calcifying confines of 
the ,ego so that we can^ identify ourselves sympathetically — no, that 
word is not strong enough — identify ourselves compassionately with 
the mainstream of Jiumanity" (p. 34). 

Higher education is shaped in part by society while at the same 
time working to shape societ7«%The instrument of this shaping is values— 
the values of society and the valuesidf the institution. Bowen (1982) 
uses the ]tpetaphor of the computer to illustrate the interaction between 
society and institutions. The outputs of the institutions are only as good 
as the values that are fed into them. 

Leading by Providing Encouragement 

' vT ' 

The second step in fulfilling the mission and purpose, which is 
the responsibility of leadership, is worker achievement. In higher edu- 
cation, worker achievement is principally realized through the faculty. 
Every aspect of work related to the institution is important, but when 
the twin questions — what is our business and what sl^ld it be? — are 
asked, the faculty become the central force. The business of the com- 
munity college is to provide services to those students who need them 
and who can benefit from them,. Organizing work involves enrolling 
students, providing facilities, and acquiring suppdrt services. Beyond 
these logical and sequential tasks is another step that is more compli- 
cated and more significant: making work suitable for human beings. 

A popular working definition of management is that manage- 
ment obtains results through other people. The use of the term peopU 
implies the "consideration of the human resource as human beings and 
not as things, and as having — unlike any other resource — personality, 
citizenship, control over whether they wQrk, how much, and how well, 
and thu^ requiring responsibility, motivation, participation, satisfac- 
tion, incentives and' rewards, leadership, status, and function" 
(Drucker, 1974, p, 41). .Seen in this light, mai^'^gement-faculty rela- 
tions are human relations. 

Human relations have a very obvious economic component. 
Economics are a constraint on any enterprise, higher education cannot 
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escape this truism. Productivity objectives provide direction in the pur- 
suit of mission and purpose. Productivity measurements are essential 
to evaluation. In his popular book, Theory Z, Ouchi (1981) declares .that 
productivity and tni^t go hand in hand. His work examines the Japa- 
nese challenge to American ni^nagement. Theory Z follows Theory ^ 
and Theory Y developed by McGregor in his book, The Human Side of 
Enterprise, published in 1960. Ouchi's Theory Z approach suggests "that 
involved workers are the key to increased productivity" (1981, p. 4-5). 
For a multitude of reasons, higher education must reexamine the issue 
of productivity in terms of output and in terms of the quality of thet)ut- 
put. How well is the college .providing the services the student needs? 
> The succe^^jd^this activity will be found in the application of the 
humkmt^nn the workplace. No one not versed in the humanities can 
be an effectiv^leadcr in this v<witure. 

In his book. The Future Executive, Cleveland (1972) observed the 
changes going on and concluded that "accelerating growth in the siz^ 
and complexity of organization systems seems destined to move the 
whole spectrum away from the more formal, hierarchical, order-giving 
way of doing business and toward the more informal, fluid workways of 
bargaining, brokerage, advice, and consent" (p. 47).HJnder these cir- 
cumstances, Cleveland concluded that the/uture executive will need a 
new and different set of attitudes and aptitudes befitting the Jeadership 
of equals within complex structures." Future executives "will be more 
intellectual, more reflective than the executive of the past, they will be 
low-keyed people, with soft voices and high boiling points, they will 
show a talent for consensus ^nd a tolerance for ambiguity, they will 
have a penchant for unwarranted optimism^ and they will find private 
joy in public resporvsibility" (p. 77). \ . 

Conclusion 

The humanities must not only survive within the bureaucratic 
structure, they mi|st prevail. The humanities make those leaders in, the 
bureaucracy aware of the continuities which are inescapable^ and from 
which the mission arj^d the purpose, based as they are on values, arise. 
Included in the mission and purpose is change, which is inevitable. 
Too often the tendency of the bureaucracy is to resist change, but the 
real question is not whether to change but whether change will serve 
the mission aod the^ purpose. Change in the ideal involves options, 
options that oftfe^ri affect people and history. In terms of people, the 
options include a view of the human being. Is mankind noble or de- 
based? Even within values, there are*options. To make a bureaucracy 
vital and thereby able to overcome its tendency to resist change, there 
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must Be leadership willing to take risks. Those risks should be based on 
the conviction that the human race will achieve dignity and that each 
pei^on will fulfill as far as possible his or her potential. In the end, the 
individual and the society benefit. Since bureaucracies in higher educa- 
tion are inevitable, the task is to make them enhance the human con- 
dition. 
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'Additional references on ike liberal arts from the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Junior Colleges, 



Sources and Information: 
Advancing the Liberal Arts 
and Humanities 

Jim Palmer 



^ . Since ^66, the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges ha^processed 
260 documents, in addition to scores of journal articles, that discussJib- 
era! arts and humanities education at two-year colleges. These docu- 
ments chronicle the efforts of connoxujiity college practitioners to define 
the role of the humanities and liberal arts in a diversified cjirriculum, 
to demonstrate the relevance of nonvocationcil studies in the student's 
career and personal life, and to devise effective instructional qiethods 
for nontraditioncil students. The following paragraphs review the most 
recent ERIC literature concerning (1) the status of the liberal arts and 
the humanities at the community college, (2) efforts to link the liberal 
, , arts with tne world of work, (3) interdisciplinary and other nontradi- 
tional humanities courses^ (4) liberal arts |t|idents, and (5) honors pro- 
grams. A bibliography is appended. ^- 

) ^ Sia^UB bf the Liberal Arts and Humanities 

at Coniihunity Colleges 

^ An in-depth, nationwide examination of the status and curric- 
ular practices of the humanities at two-year colleges was conducted by 
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the Center for the Study of Community Colleges from 1975 through 
1978. Detailed findings of the study are reported in a series of seven 
^ monographs: Brg^wer 1575, 1978; Cantor and Martens, 1978; Cohen, 
1975a, 1975b; Cohen and Brawer, 1975; and Schlesinger, 1976. Spe- 
cific topics discussed include the attitudes, characteristics, and instruc- 
tional practices of faculty; trends in the curriculum, factors contrib- 
uting to varying curricular emphases found at different colleges, and 
student characteristics. . 

SiRce the appearance of these monograpf^s, only one study 
(Marks, 1980) takes a nationwide look at the status of community col- 
lege humanities education. 3ased on examination of instructional, 
financial, and enrollment data gathered from a representative sample 
(N^ 142) of the nation's two-ye^r colleges, Marks explored the effects of 
changing financial and enrollment conditions on humanities education. 
Of primary interest to community college humanists is the pres- 
^ ' ervation oflhe liberal arts in a curriculum that is increasingly domi- 
nated by career, compensatory, and community education. Johnson 
, (1979) notes that the dwindling number of traditionally aged students 
and the need to increase the skill level of the "labor force makes the * 
humanities extremely vulnerable in hard financial times. Brawer 
• (1981) echoes this concern, notes the decline of the transfer function at 
today's community college, and argues that the liberal arts, if they are 
to survive, must not remain solely within a college parallel context. 

^ Efforts to revitalize the humanities and liberal arts are discussed 
by several authors. Individual papers on this topic, presented by seven 
community college leaders at the National Assembly on the Strength- 
ening of the Humanities, are collected in a monograph edited by Yar- 
rington (1979). In' another document, Yarrington (1981) proposes that 
humanities instructors apply strategies that have proven effective in 
promoting vocational programs. These strategies include the use of 
advisory boards, a strategy that is discussed in depth by Brawer and 
Gates (1981); the employment of humanities practitioners, such as 
librarians and artists, in part-time teaching positions, the incorporation 
of job-related topics in humanities course work; and the provision of 
humanities courses at the workplace. Yarrington also suggests that 
telccourses, in conjunction^ with faculty-led group discussions, can be 
used to associate humanities instruction and the community college in 
the public mind. Finally, jsl more recent work. Revitalizing the Humanities 
• in the Community College, (Washington State Board. . . , 1982) describes 
the Washington State Humanities Project, which involved faculty 
» workshops and other projects in a statewide effort to improve humani- 
ties instruction, 

^ For additional viewpoints on the etatus of community college 
O ' ' ^ • 
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humanities education, the reader can turn to annual editions of The 
Review and Proceedings of the Community College Humanities Association 
(Schmeltekopf and Rassweiler, '1980, 1981, 1982). Each edition pro- 
vides a set of essays written by community college practitioners on a 
variety of humanities-related issues. 

Connecting'with the World of Work 

Given the incrieased vocationalism of community college 
students, many two-year college educators are leading advbcates of the 
inclusion of humanities instruction in vocational programs. Noting the 
relei^ance of the liberal arts to the lives of all students, these advocates 
call on humanities instructors to abandon their prej^idices toward 
career-oriented instruction (Millonzi and Reitano, 1980^and to provide 
programs that allow vocational students to follow ^ broader variety of 
academic and Jiberal arts pursuits ^Carpenter, 1979). 

As a result, many humanities and liberal arts courses arc de- 
signed especially for vocational students* Examples of such courses can 
be found in Nelson (1981), Pfeiffer (1980)^ and Slonecker (1981). 
Among other innovations, these authors describe (1) humanities 
courses that are related to the everyday lives of students in an agricul- 
tural technical college, (2) a project undertaken to include bioethics 
courses in a nursing curriculum, and' (3) a Literature for Technicians 
course that is designed to generate enthusiasm for literature and to 
provide an insight into problems faced by people in their career and 
personal lives. A discussion of humanities modules for inclusion in 
occupational progAms in provided by Edwards (1980). 

Another method of bridging the Jiberal arts with the world of 
work is the creation of cooperative education programs that allow stu- 
dents to combine practical, on-the-job training with liberal arts studies. 
In a survey of 485 four-year and two-year colleges, Kinnison and 
Probst (1976) found that 161 of the institutions provided cooperative 
education "opportunities for their liberal arts students. Of these col- 
leges, .115 reported fewer than forty student participants during 1974- 
1975, and 104 cdlleges felt that their liberal cooperative programs were 
/ successful. The survey report includes an examination of the adminis- 
trative structures of the cooperative progratns and a series of interviews 
with the program leaders At eigh\ selected institutions. 

In a more recent document, Johnson (1982) provides an in- 
depth description and evaluation of the Liberal Arts Cooperative Edu- 
cation program at Pima Community College in Arizona. Included is a 
review of the program's career planning and job hunting courses, an 
examination of the use of regular liberal arts faculty in job development 
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and student recruitment activities, and a description of the cooperative . 
arrangements with businesses and industries that provide jobs for pro- 
gram students. ^ 



Interdisciplinary and Other Nontraditional C 



ourses 



Stemming largely from the need to provide nontraditional 
humanities instruction for vocational students, interdisciplinary, 
humanities courses are increasingly used at community colleges Beck- 
with (1980) and Dallas (1982b) detail current approaches to interdisci- 
phnary instruction, including team teaching by seyeral instructors', 
from different disciplines, instruction by one teacher covering a pano- 
rama of several disciplines, and the examination of a single theme 
through the perspective of sev^^ral disciplines. Dallas also provides brief 
, descriptions of the interdisciplinary activities at Miami-Dade Commu- 
nity College, the City Colleges of Chicago, and the St. Louis Commu- 
nity College District. . *• » 

Several interdisciplinary courses are described in the ERIC 
literature. Heberlein (1982) discusses one-day, one-credit interdisci- 
plinary humanities workshops for vocational studentsfParsons (1978)- 
detajlra course for vocational students that combines art, drama, and 
music; and Qsborn (1982) describes a course entitled Monfey in 
Literature that is designed for community college business students 
Also in ERIC are documents describing the interdisciplinary curricula 
utilized at Sanl^ateo College in California {Humanities at College of San 
Mateo, 1981); at North Shore Community College in Massachusetts 
(Sbaratta, 1981); and a consortium of three community cdleges'in^ 
California, Illinois, and Florida (Zigerell, 1977). The content, evalua- 
tion, and funding of Uit^rdisciplinary programs at twenty-seven other 
colleges are briefly, reviewed by Schulz (1980). 

Interdisciplinary courses are only one aspect of a varied human- 
ities and liberal arts curriculum that community colleges h*ave* 
' developed to meet diverse student needs. Cilark College in Washington 
State, for example, has reorganized its humanities program to include, 
besides interdisciplinary courses, a cooperative work experience pro- 
gram in writing, art, graphics, and. photography; an honors program^ 
and^a set of instnictional modules for the foreign language curriculum 
(Gates,^ 1981). Other examples of innovations in the liberal arts and 
humanities include {1) the development of hierarchical behavioral 
objectives for a core humanities course at Miami-Dade Community 
College in Florida (Miami-Dade Community College, 1980); (2) exper- 
• imental courses ofiercd b/the General College of Minnesota to provide 
perspectives on human 'experience and family life through stories, 
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poems, films, art, dance, and essays (Yahhke, 1980), (3) LaGuardia 
Community College's core liberal arts program^ which includes four 
courses that emphasize philosophy and English composition (Richard- 
son and Rossman, 1981); and (4) the'efforts of several colleges to take 
humanities education out of the traditional classroom environment and 
into nontraditional settings such as school auditoriums, shopping 
• malls, union locals, and other gathering places for the out-of-schqpl 
/ adult population (Murphy, 1980). 

Liberal Arts Students 

While many documents describe liberal arts curricula, relatively 
little attention has been paid to the liberal arts student. Friedlander 
(1981) draws upon a survey of instructors and students at a large urban 
wrommunity college to assess the academic skill levels and persistence of 
students studying the liberal arts. His research, which includes an 

^ , > analysis of 8,882 randomly selected student transcripts investigates 
instructor ratings of student competencies in basic skills, student rat- 
ings of their competencies in those areas; and the percentage of sty- 
dents who actually took advantage ofJbasic skills support programs. In . 
a lat^r study (1982), Friedlander surveyed 6,162 students at twenty-six 
Washington comniunity colleges to determine student background 
characteristics and educational objectives, self-ratings of abilities, types 
of college courses taken, types of learning activities participated 
reasons for ertrolling or oot enrolling in liberal arts courses, and esti* 
^•^ mates of progress made toward ea^n^ft fourteen educational objectives 
, such as thinking critically and writing'^ffectively. Among other find- 
ings, this survey determined that students who Kad completed one or 
more courses in each of four liberal arts areas — the humanities, 
sciences, social sciences, and mathematics — were likely to rate their 

' abilities and progress higher than those without this background. 

^ Honoflrs.jPrograms 

Honors programs are traditionally linked to the collegers liberal 
arts and humanities curriculum. Relatively few ERIC documents and 
journal articles, however, examine college efforts to servc^the academ-' 
ically gifted. Indeed, honors programs seem to have low curricular pri- 
ority at the. community college.* Only 47 institutions out of 644 
responding to a nationwide survey in 1975 indicated that they had 
honors programs with formalized academic and administrative struc- 
tures (Olivas, 1975). Most of the responding institutions, however, ^cjid . 
have honors elements such as honors classes, honor societies, colldguia, 
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independent study provisions, and financial aid based at least partly on 
i merit. "S^ 

In a more recent study, Piland and Gould (1982) surveyed the 
, Illinois public community colleges to examine the characteristics, fea- 
tures, and administration of existing honors program*s. Of the thirty- 
six responding institutions, only seven had honors programs enrolling 
at least ten students. Selected findings indicate that (1) entrance into 
the programs almost always depends' on American College Testing 
scores, grade point averages, and recommendations, (2) six of the col- 
leges with honors programs allowed vocational students to participate, 
(3) the programs comb,ined scholarly activities, such as honors courses, 
with social activities such as i^ecognition banquets, and (4) most pro- 
grams were admiiyatered by an advisory committee of faculty and, in 
some cases, administrators and students. 

Other articles ^escribing community ^ollege honors programs 
include Bay (1578), Caijipion (1981), and Farnsworth (1981-1982). 
Among other items, these programs provide faculty mentor systems for 
-talented students; honors activities, such as discussion groups and 
community symposia, and the concurrent enrollment of high "school 
. ' , seniors in college courses. Pallas (1982a) provides a further discussion 
of the enrollment of talented high school seniors as a method of attract- 
ing academically gifted students to the community college. 
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to provide this form of education. 
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